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We  have  shared  our  blankets  and  tents  tosrether. 

We  have  marched  and  foujrht  in  all  kinds  of  weather: 

And  hungry  and  full  we  have  been. 
Had  davs  of  battle  and  days  of  rest. 
But  this  memon- 1  cling  to  and  love  the  best— 

We  have  drunk  from  the  same  canteen." 

—Mixes  ORku-ley. 


Compiled  by  W.  J. 
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SURVIVORS'  ASSOCIATION, 

23d    PENNA.    VOLS. 


.  This  Association  is  composed  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers  of 
the  23d  Penna.  Vols,  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
were,  transferred  from  the  23d,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  origin  should  preface  this  Report. 

During  the  days  while  battling  for  the  Union,  many  ties  of  friend- 
ship v/ere  formed  which  time  will  not  efface  until  the  last  survivor 
answers  roll-call  at  the  final  review. 

After  leaving  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  engage  in  the 
various  vocations  of  life,  we  would  frequently  meet  tent-mates  and  other 
comrades  of  the  regiment,  who  would  express  a  desire  that  a  reunion 
should  be  held.  Various  plans  were  suggested  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
was  not  until  December,  1881,  when  a  few  comrades  of  G  Company 
issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  survivors  of  the  regiment,  that  the  old 
ties  were  renewed,  and  an  organization  effected,  containing  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  names  on  its  rolls  of  membership,  being  nearly  all  the 
survivors  of  the  more  than  two  thousand  men  who  served  in  this  com- 
mand during  the  late  war.  Meetings  were  held,  culminating  in  a  reunion 
and  banquet.  May  31st,  1882,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  it  being  the  object  of  the  Association  to  celebrate  one  of  the  dif- 
ferent engagements  in  which  the  regiment  participated  by  an  annual 
reunion  ;  and  may  each  succeeding  one  compare  with,  if  not  e.\cel,  this 
our  first. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  circular  letter  mailed  to  each  known 
survivor  of  the  old  command: 

Head(>u.a.rtp:rs  Survivors'  Association,  23d  Pe.nna.  \'ols. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May,  1882. 
Comrade: 

The  First  Reunion  of  the  survivors  of  the  23d  Penna.  Vols, 
will  be  held  at  Maenncrchor  Hall,  Franklin  and  Fairmount  Avenue,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  31.  The  meeting  will  be  called  to 
order  at  eight  P.  M,  sharp,  for  the  election  of  officers  to  serve  during  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Council  of  .Administration,  who  have  charge  of  all  the  details 
''>r  the  Reunion,  report  of  having  arranged  fur  a  banquet  at  the  above- 


named  place,  and  the  Association  will  sit  down  to  the  tables  immediately 
ai'zer  the  business  meetin;^. 

Among  the  many  details  at  the  banquet  tables,  will  be  an  address 
by  the  presiding  officer,  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Neill,  oration  by  Chaplain  Rev. 
James  G.  Shinn,  followed  by  toasts,  recitations,  son^s,  army  reminis- 
cences, etc.  The  music  for  the  occasion  will  be  rendered  by  the  cele- 
brated orchestra  of  Post  2,  who  have  kindly  volunteered  their  services; 
this  is  quite  a  compliment,  as  they  rarely  play  outside  of  their  Post  room. 

Invitations  have  been  extended  to  Gens.  Keyes,  Couch,  Buell, 
Shaler,  Newton  and  Cochrane,  who  are  expected  to  be  present  with  us. 

Enclosed  is  a  ticket  of  invitation  and  one  of  admission,  and  as  no 
tickets  are  sold  or  charge  for  admission,  it  is  not  transferable  under  any 
circumstances. 

You  are  expected  to  so  arrange  as  to  be  present  at  roll-call  and  to 
remain  with  us  during  the  banquet.  As  this  is  the  first  reunion  since 
muster-out  of  the  regiment,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  engagement 
at  Fair  Oaks,  in  which  the  regiment  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part,  it  is 
earnestly  desired  that  all  the  comrades  join  us  in  giving  their  presence 
to  m.ake  the  event  a  most  happy  and  successful  one. 

THOMAS  H.  NEILL, 
WILLIAM  B.  CHADWICK,  President. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


CL:=^3:^l^=^f^::lJ> 
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REUNION 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 


At  eight  P.  M.  sharp,  Wednesday  evening,  May  31,  the  comrades 
assembled  at  Maennerchor  Hall,  the  meeting  being  called  to  order  by 
its  presiding  officer,  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Neill,  who  had  traveled  two 
thousand  miles  from  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  to  greet  his  old  command. 
After  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  newly  elected 
Council  of  Administration  organized  and  announced  the  selection  of 
May  3,  18S3,  the  anniversary  of  "  Mary's  Heights,"  as  the  date  of  the 
next  Reunion.  A  brief  recess  was  then  had,  in  order  to  allow  the  boys 
to  mingle  together  and  exchange  congratulations.  Upon  reassembling, 
the  column  was  marched  into  the  banquet  room  precisely  at  nine  P.  M. 


BANQUET. 


Thi-ee  long  tables  extended  the  full  length  of  the  hall,  at  which  sat 
the  comrades  in  groups  of  companies,  while  extending  across  the  head 
of  the  room  was  another  long  table,  at  which  sat  the  presiding  officer, 
Gen.  Neill,  Gen.  Alexander  Shaler,  our  old  brigade  commander,  Rev. 
James  G.  Shinn,  our  beloved  chaplain.  Cols.  Glenn  and  Wallace,  and  the 
invited  guests,  among  whom  were  .Maj.  Coffin,  Brigade  Quartermaster, 
and  representatives  of  the  Press,  Ledger,  Record,  Times,  Sunday  Republic, 
MiDuiyunk  Sentinel,  and  Chronicle.  The  stage  was  set  to  represent  a 
camp  scene,  with  old  shelter  tents,  stacks  of  muskets,  etc.,  while  con- 
spicuously displayed  were  the  old  Col.  Dare  flag  and  battle-flags  of  the 
regiment.  After  all  had  assembled  around  the  tables,  grace  was  de- 
livered most  fervently  by  Rev.  James  G.  Shinn,  who  invoked  divine 
blessings  for  the  privilege  of  gathering  together  after  a  lapse  of  so  many 
years.     Supper  call  was  then  sounded  on  the  bugle  by  comrade  E.  R. 


Pugh,  and  for  the  next  hour  the  waiters  were  kept  Ijiisy  bringing  on  the 
following 

ENTREES. 
Tenderloin  of  Beef  larded  with  Mushrooms.     Chicken  Salad. 
Lobster  Salad.     Broiled  Spring  Chicken. 

COLD    DISHES. 
Roast  Beef.     Ham.     Tongue. 

VEGETABLES. 

New  Bermuda  Potatoe?.     Stewed  Tomatoes.     Peas.     Beets.     Corn. 

Boiled  Onions.     Lettuce  with  Mayonnaise  Sauoe. 

RELISHES. 

Olives.     Ilalford  Sjvuce.     Horse  Pv-adish.     Mixed   Pickles. 

Chow-Chow.     French  Mustard. 

PASTRY. 
Apple  Pie.     Custard. 

DESSERT. 
Ice  Cream.     Strawberries  and  Cream.     Orange  and  Lemon  Water  Ices. 

FRUITS   AND   CAKES. 

Bananus.     Oranges.     Apppjes,  etc.,  etc.     Macroon  Pyramids.     Pound  Cake. 

Lady  Finger.-!,  etc.     Almonds.     Raisins.     Coffee  and  Hark  Tack. 

After  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  substantials  which  "  mine  host"  had 
so  bountifully  supplied,  the  presiding  officer,  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Neill, 
delivered  the  foUowmg  address,  his  reception  being  a  perfect  ovation  : 

GEN.  THOM.AS   H.  NEILL'S  ADDRESS. 
Comrades  AND  Survivors  and  Frie.nds  of  the  23D  Penxa.  Vols.  : 

This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  called  on  to  address  the  mem- 
bers of  this  regiment — but  nowhere  under  such  peculiarly  interestin<-T 
surroundings  as  those  which  gather  around  us  now,  and  at  no  time  like 
this,  where  those  who  have  survived  the  twenty  battles  of  the  war  and 
the  twenty  years  since,  by  the  blessing  of  God  are  permitted  to  meet 
together  here  to  recall  the  early  associations  of  the  23d,  from  its  formation 
to  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  is  no  feeling  of  comradeship  and  friendship  exactly  like  that 
which  is  created  by  having  fou.-ht  in  many  battles  side  by  side.  The 
meeting  of  such  men,  in  after  life,  to  rencv.-  their  friendships  of  the  war 
and  to  perpetuate  the  deeds  of  a  noble  regiment  in  history,  by  those  who 
have  survived  to  the  present  date,  is  the  purpose  for  which  we  have  met 
here  to-night. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  God  for  having  been  permitted  the  privilege  to 
be  with  you  here  to-night.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  this  reunion  of 
the  regiment  should  take  place  at  Philadelphia,  where  most  of  the  mem- 
bers were  born,  or  at  least  where  most  of  the  members  reside.  The 
regiment  was  raised  and  organized  here  ;  but  I  am  trespassing  upon  the 


subject  of  our  dear  and  good  brother  and  comrade,  Chaplain  James  G. 
Shinn,  who  has  kindly  ottered  to  deliver  an  oration  upon  this  subject. 

I  greet  you  ail.  as  Presi  lent  of  the  Association,  but  my  heart  is  too 
full  for  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  love  and  friendship  for  the  23d. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  word  to  those  officers  who  have  so  kindly 
assisted  by  their  presence — we  welcome  them,  we  greet  them,  and  are 
truly  appreciative  of  the  honor  they  do  us,  and  the  pleasure  their  pres- 
ence creates. 

Music  was  then  rendered  bv  the  celebrated  Orchestra  of  Post  No.  2, 
G.  A.  R. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Administration  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing letters  and  telegram  from  their  old  commanders,  Generals  Keyes, 
Buell,  and  Couch.  Enthusiastic  were  the  cheers  which  they  invoked  as 
each  was  read  : 

Airdrie,  Ky.,  May  2.3,  1832. 
Wji.  J.  Wrat,  Esq.,  Chairman,  etc. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  forwarded  to  me  from 
Wa3hin;;ton,  inviting  me  in  the  name  of  the  Survivors' Association  of  the  23d  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunceers,  to  be  present  at  their  reunion  and  banquet  on  the 
evening  of  May  31st. 

r  am  reminded  that  the  23d  formed  part  of  a  Division  which  I  organized  and 
trained  at  Washington,  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  fall  of  1S6I,  and  from 
which  I  was  transferred  to  command  in  Kentucky.  I  remember  the  regiment  well — a 
splendid  body  of  men,  in  Zouave  uniform,  whoso  patriotic  ardor  had  swelled  its  ranks 
until  it  mustered  soldiers  enough  for  a  regiment  and  a  half  of  the  legal  organiza- 
tion. It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  participate  in  the  enjoyments  of  your  reunion, 
but  I  thank  you  and  your  comrades  for  remembering  our  brief  association. 

With  much  regard,  your  obd't  serv't, 

D.  C.  BUELL. 

Noricalk,  Conn.,  May  8,  1S32. 
Mr.  Chairman: 

With  many  thanks  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  this  day  of  the  invitation  to  be 
present  with  the  23d,  at  the  reunion  of  the  anniversary  of  Fair  Oaks.  Have  the  sur- 
viv.irs  forgotten  how  they  and  the  61st  Pcnnu.  (Xeill  and  .Speer)  bravely  marched 
that  d.iy  through  the  brush  to  assault  those  5000?  Noble  23d!  God  bless  its 
memory  I     It  waa  second  to  no  other  regiment  that  left  Pennsylvania  for  the  front. 

I  shall  leave  my  home  to-morrow  morning,  and  not  return  in  time  for  the  meeting. 

With  ten  thousand  kind  wishes  to  my  brave  old  comrades, 

I  remain  sincerely,  D.  M.  COUCH. 


San  Franciico,  CaL,  May  31,  1SS2. 


To  (JexEUAL  Neill,  U.  S.  Army, 

Maennerchor  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Health  and  greeting  to  my  fighting  comrades. 


E.  D.  KEYES. 


The  Rev.  James  G.  Shinn,  late  chaplain  of  the  Regiment,  was  then 
introduced  as  the  orator  of  the  day,  when,  after  the  continuous  applause 
which  greeted  him,  lasting  fully  three  minutes,  had  subsided,  he  proceeded 
to  deliver  the  following  oration  : — 


AND  THE 

*i3d  PENNA,  VOLS.  AT  FAIK  OAKS. 


Comrades— Officers  and  Soldiers  of  the  23D  Fenna.  Vols.— and 
Respected  Guests  : — 
At  this  interesting  reunion  of  the  survivors  of  the  23d  Regt.  Penna. 
Vols.,  by  request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  I  appear  before  you 
to  speak  to  you  of  "  Fair  Oaks,"  and,  particularly,  of  "  The  part  which 
the  23d  took  at  Fair  Oaks." 

After  leaving  our  encampment  near  the  City  of  Washington,  we  had 
embarked  at  Ale^xandria  and  disembarked  at  Fortress  Monroe.  We  had 
stopped  for  a  little  season  at  Warwick  Creek,  on  the  Yorktown  line,  and 
then  had  made  a  rapid  march  to  Williamsburg,  where  we  arrived  at  the 
close  of  the  day's  contest,  and  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  were  in  line 
before  Fort  Magruder,  ready  to  make  an  attack.  Discovering  that  the 
forts  had  during  the  night  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  we  passed  by 
them  through  the  town,  and,  after  a  delay  there  of  three  days,  resumed 
our  march  in  the  direction  of  Richmond. 

On  Saturday.  May  17,  1S62,  a  well-written  diary  kept  by  a  soldier  of 
the  23d  Penna.  Vols.,  says  :  "  The  army  is  apparently  marching  in  three 
or  four  different  columns— ours,  composed  of  the  Seventh  Mass  .  the  23d 
Penna.  Vols.,  the  Tenth  Mass..  the  First  Long  Island,  the  U.  S.  Chasseurs, 
and  the  Thirty-tirst  Penna.  Vols.,  being  the  extreme  left,  and  marching 
in  the  order  named,  preceded  by  the  Eighth  Penna.  Cavalry  and  a  sec- 
tion of  artillery— Co.  C.  First  Penna.  This  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Baltimore  Cross  Roads.  On  the  day  following,  the  i8th  of  May,  after  a 
march  of  ten  miles,  we  reached  the  river  Chickahominy  at  Bottom's 
Bridge.  Acro=s  this,  in  company  with  the  Seventh  Mass.,  Eighth  Penna. 
Cavalry,  Col.  D.  McM.  Gregg,  and  a  company  of  the  First  Penna.  Artil- 
lery, our  regiment,  without  knapsacks,  marched  for  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  The  enemy  retreated  before  us."  Returning  for  their  knapsacks. 
the  23d  Penna.  Vols,  formally  crossed  the  Chickahominy  on  the  evening 
of  this  day.  the  23d  of  May.  A  soldier  reports  that  the  bridge  over  the 
Chickahominy  broke  while  Co.  K.  was  crossing  in  the  morning. 

Thursday.  May  29.  finds  the  regiment  near  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  Railroad,  six  and  three-fourths  miles  from  Richmond.  Let  us  take  a 
view  of  the  situation.  The  army  of  the  Potomac  now  consisted  of  rive  corps. 


Three  of  these,  under  their  commanders — Generals  Franklin,  Fitz  John 
Porter,  and  Sumner — composed  the  right.  They  were  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Chickahominy,  a  river  which  takes  it  rise  on  the  north  of  Richmond, 
flows  in  a  southeasterly  direction  until  it  reaches  a  point  some  distance 
above  Williamsburg,  where  it  bends  to  the  south  and  empties  into  the 
James  River,  The  Chickahominy  thus  formed  a  barrier  against  an 
approach  to  Richmond  on  the  north,  on  the  east,  and  also,  together  with 
its  tributary-,  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  on  the  southeast.  The  Chickahominy 
was  a  peculiar  stream.  At  ordinary  seasons  it  was  very  narrow,  only  a 
few  yards  across,  and  it  flowed  with  a  gentle,  even  a  sluggish  current. 
But  with  heavy  rains  it  swelled  greatly,  and  suddenly  became  a  stream 
both  wide  and  impetuous.  Its  banks  were  low  and  marshy,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  were  uncertain  and  treacherous.  It  was,  as  has  been  well 
said,  "the  treacherous  Chickahominy,  of  which  it  was  hard,  at  the  best 
of  times,  to  say  where  its  banks  were,  and  of  which  no  man  could  say 
to-day  where  its  banks  would  be  to-morrow."  The  White  Oak  Swamp, 
as  you  well  know,  was  a  succession  of  swamps  running  for  a  considerable 
distance  parallel  to  the  Chickahominy,  until,  below  Bottom's  Bridge,  its 
muddy  waters  flow  into  the  Chickahominy. 

The  crossings  of  the  river  Chickahominy  were  few  and  unreliable. 
The  travel  up  from  Fortress  Monroe  through  Williamsburg  finds  a  cross- 
ing at  Bottom's  Bridge.  Above  this,  at  Dispatch  Station,  was  the  cross- 
mg  of  the  Richmond  and  York  River  Railroad.  This  bridge,  at  this 
time,  was  not  in  repair,  and  hence  the  troops  across  the  Chickahominy 
received  their  supplies  in  wagons,  by  the  way  of  Bottom's  Bridge. 
Above  the  railroad  bridge,  at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  there 
was  an  imperfectly  constructed  bridge  opposite  Richardson's  Division, 
and  another,  the  Grapevine  Bridge,  recently  built,  near  Sedgwick's  Di- 
vision of  Sumner's  Corps.  The  other  bridges,  higher  up  the  river,  were 
unfinished.  All  of  these,  for  military  purposes,  were  insufficient,  weak, 
and  uncertain.  For  the  daily  use  of  the  army,  only  one,  Bottom's 
Bridge,  was  then  available.  Over  it,  in  wagons,  passed  the  supplies  to 
the  left  wing  of  the  army.  This  was  by  the  Williamsburg  road— mis- 
called a  turnpike— which  here  led  in  a  westerly  direction  through  woods 
and  clearings  towards  Richmond.  From  this  Williamsburg  road,  at  a 
point  called  Seven  Pines,  a  road  called  the  Nine  Mile  road,  branched  oft' 
in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and,  after  intersecting  the  Richmond  and 
York  River  Railroad,  at  a  point  called  Fair  Oaks  Station,  continued  on 
in  the  same  northwesterly  direction  until  it  emerged  into  a  clearing 
called  Old  Tavern,  where  it  met  the  road  leading  from  Richmond  across 
the  New  Bridge  on  to  Cold  Harbor.  Along  this  Williamsburg  road, 
from  Bottom's  Bridge  up  to  Seven  Pines,  and  along  this  Nine  Mile  road, 
branching  off  at  Seven  Pines  and  extending  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
through  Fair  Oaks  Station,  and,  also,  beyond  Fair  Oaks,  in  the  clearings, 
still  nearer  to   Richmond,  between  the  railroad  and  the  Williamsburg 
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road — the  left  wing  of  the  Union  army  was  encamped  "en  echelon," — 
that  is,  in  successive  steps — each  division  in  advance  of  the  preceding. 
This  left  wing  of  the  army  consisted  of  two  corps,  the  Fourth,  in  the  ad- 
vance, under  Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes,  and  the  Third,  nearer  Bottom's  Bridge, 
under  Gen.  Heintzelman.  Each  of  these  two  corps  was  composed  of  two 
divisions,  and  each  of  these  divisions  was  made  up  of  three  brigades. 
Each  of  these  divisions  numbered  about  12,000  effectives  ;  or  quite  par- 
ticularly, according  to  Brig.  Gen.  Geo.  W.  Alindil,  in  his  review  of  the 
Rebel  Gen.  Johnston's  narrative  of  this  battle,  the  Third  Corps  num- 
bered, on  the  25th  of  May,  "total  present"  in  camp  17,088,  with  an 
effective  force  of  13,000  muskets;  and  the  Fourth  Corps,  total  present 
in  camp  15,678,  with  an  effective  force  of  12,000  for  line  of  battle.  The 
remark  of  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.D.,  in  his  work  on  the  Penin- 
sula campaign,  is  "  The  corps  numbered  on  the  muster-rolls  about  12,000 
men  [each],  but  no  more  than  two-thirds  [of  these]  were  present,  fit 
for  duty,  on  May  31,  1862." 

The  relative  situation  of  the  two  wings,  left  and  right,  of  the  Union 
army,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  is  worthy  of  our  most  par- 
ticular attention.  The  one,  the  left,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Chickahom.iny,  while  the  orher,  the  right,  was  on  the  north  side  of  that 
river.  These  two  wings  have  been  well  likened,  as  to  their  relative  position, 
to  the  two  strokes  which  make  up  the  letter  V,  Bottom's  Bridge  being  at 
the  point  of  the  letter.  The  right  inclined  stroke  of  the  V  represents 
the  three  corps  of  the  right  wing  stretched  along  the  Chickahominy  on 
the  side  farther  from  Richmond,  while  the  left  inclined  stroke  of  the  V 
would  represent  the  two  corps  of  the  left  wing  on  the  side  of  the  Chick- 
ahominy nearer  to  Richmond.  This  comparison  holds  good  in  the 
main  ;  in  one  particular,  and  that  a  very  important  particular,  the  like- 
ness will  not  hold.  In  the  letter  V  the  heavy  and  strong  inclined  stroke 
IS  on  the  left,  while  the  thin  and  light  inclined  stroke  is  on  the  right. 
Just  the  opposite  of  this  was  the  relative  situations  of  the  left  and  right 
■wings  of  the  Union  army.  The  left,  extending  up  towards  Richmond, 
into  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  inviting  an  attack  from  that  enemy  at 
any  moment,  was  the  thinner  and  weaker  line;  not  the  heavier  and 
stronger  line. 

Looking  a  little  more  closely  at  the  position  of  the  troops,  at  the 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  this  eventful  battle,  we  find  that  Casey's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Fourth  Corps,  composed,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  of  the  newest  troops  of  the  whole  army,  had  been  placed 
in  the  most  exposed  position  in  the  whole  line.  They  occupied  a  clearing 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  Seven  Pines,  to  the  left  of 
Fair  Oaks  Station.  Here,  in  this,  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  left 
wing,  Naglee's  Brigade  was  on  the  right,  Wessel's  Brigade  in  the  centre, 
and  Palmer's  Brigade  on  the  left.  They  were  posted  only  about  live 
miles  from  Richmond. 
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Inasmuch  as  Seven  Pines  was  deemed  a  very  important  point,  Gen. 
Barnard,  Chief  of  Engineers,  sent  Lieut.  McAllester  to  fortify  the  ground. 
Lieut.  McAllester  selected  his  first  line  in  the  ground  occupied  by  Casey's 
Division,  Here  he  proceeded  to  erect  a  redoubt,  dig  rifle-pits  and  fell 
timber.  These  imperfectly  finished  works  were  a  part  of  Casey's  line 
of  defence.  Such  was  the  situation  in  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  left 
wing.  At  the  distance  of  about  half  a  rnile  in  the  rear  of  Casey's  hne  were 
Couch's  three  Brigades  ;  Abercrombie's — to  which  the  23d  Regt.  Penna. 
\'ols.  belonged — on  the  right,  Dev6n's  in  the  centre,  and  Peck's  on  the 
left.  This  division  of  Couch's  stretched  along  the  Nine  Mile  road  from 
Seven  Pines  to  Fair  Oaks  Stadon  and  beyond.  Beyond  the  railroad,  to 
the  right  of  Fair  Oaks  Station,  were  two  regiments  and  a  battery.  Back 
from  Seven  Pines,  towards  the  Chickahominy,  where  the  Williamsburg 
road  emerged  from  a  large  clearing  to  enter  a  woods,  Kearney's  Division 
had  constructed  a  line  of  breastworks  and  small  redoubts.  Here,  at 
Savage  Station,  and  along  the  railroad  to  Bottom's  Bridge,  the  troops  of 
Kearney  were  posted.  Hooker's  Division  of  the  Third  Corps  was  on 
the  borders  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  watching  its  approaches. 

In  this  manner  the  Union  troops  were  extended  along  the  thinnej- 
and  weaker  line  of  the  V  from  before  the  very  face  of  the  enemy  to 
Bottom's  Bridge.  The  distance  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  right 
ind  left  wings  of  the  army,  by  the  way  of  Bottom's  Bridge — the  only 
available  crossing — was  not  less  than  twenty  miles.  As  marching  on 
such  roads  was  made,  the  time  required  for  a  force  to  pass  from  one 
point  to  the  other  would  have  been  two  days.  Not  such  as  this  was  the 
situation  of  the  Rebel  forces.  They,  posted  nearer  to  Richmond,  with  a 
very  much  shorter  line  between  their  right  and  left,  and  interrupted  by 
no  treacherous  Chickahominy,  could  quickly  reinforce  any  point  in  their 
line,  or  they  could  quickly  mass  their  forces  and  hurl  them  suddenly 
upon  the  exposed  Union  left  wing ;  and  for  such  an  opportunity  the  Rebel 
Gen.  Johnston  was  eagerly  waiting.  He  had  purposely  fallen  back  before 
the  Union  troops  as  they  crossed  the  Chickahominy  and  extended  their 
left  wing  up  towards  Richmond.  The  farther  that  wing  was  extended, 
and  the  more  widely  the  Union  left  was  separated  from  the  right,  the 
more  secure  did  he  feel  of  victory.  And  his  military  education,  received 
at  West  Point,  taught  him  that  such  a  blow  at  this  extended  left  must  be 
made  S'Oon.  He  well  knew  that  it  was  true  military  skill  to  attack  his 
enemy  in  fragments,  and,  if  he  could  effect  it,  conquer  him  in  detail. 
Just  at  that  time  Gen.  McDowell  with  forty  thousand  men,  including  a 
brigade  of  cavalry  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  had  advanced  from 
Washington  City  not  only  as  far  as  Fredericksburg,  sixty- five  miles  from 
kichmond,  but  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  was  eight  miles  nearer  to 
Richmond. 

The  addition  of  such  a  large  force,  if  the  union  of  the  forces  could 
be  eftected,  would  greatly  strengthen  the  army  of  Gen.  McClellan,     The 
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blow  must  be  struck  at  once.  Stonewall  Jackson,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  had,  one  afcer  the  other,  struck  the  troops  under  Milroy  and 
Schenck  at  Sitdington's  Hiil,  the  force  of  one  thousand  men  under  Kenly 
at  Front  Royal,  and  the  army  of  Banks  at  Winchester,  compelling  it  to 
retreat  across  the  Potomac ;  and  should  not  this  Rebel  army  in  defence 
of  Richmond,  inspired  and  incited  by  such  examples,  be  actuated  to  like 
daring  deeds  ?  In  order  that  he  might  know  the  position  and  strength 
of  the  Union  left  wing,  Johnston  ordered  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  May 
30,  a  reconnoissance  in  force  to  be  made.  This  reconnoissance  was  con- 
ducted by  Gen.  Garland  on  the  Williamsburg  road,  and  by  Gen.  Rhodes 
on  the  Charles  City  road.  Gen.  Rhodes  met  no  enemy  on  the  Charles 
City  road  ;  but  Gen.  Garland  encountered  Union  outposts  more  than  two 
miles  west  of  Seven  Pines,  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  position  of  at  least  a  corps.  When  Gen.  John- 
ston, about  noon  on  Friday,  May  30,  was  informed  of  this  fact,  he  at  once 
told  Gen.  Hill  to  prepare  for  an  attack  the  ne.\t  morning.  Orders  were 
promptly  given  to  concentrate  twenty-three  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
brigades  of  the  Rebel  force  about  Richmond  against  this  exposed  left 
wing  of  the  Union  troops.  The  remaining  four  Rebel  brigades  were 
ordered  to  watch  the  approaches  from  the  Chickahominy  from  New 
Bridge  up  to  Meadow  Bridge,  and  prevent  any  attempt  to  reinforce  the 
Union  left  from  the  right  on  the  north  of  the  river. 

The  Rebel  plan  of  attack,  as  arranged  by  'Gen.  Johnston,  for  the 
battle  on  the  morrow,  Saturday,  May  31,  was  that  Longstreet,  the  rank- 
ing general,  should  form  his  own  Division  and  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill's  Divi- 
sion in  two  lines  of  attack,  at  right-angles  to  the  Williamsburg  road 
(which  here  has  its  direction  east  and  west),  and  that  these  forces  should 
constitute  the  Rebel  centre.  This  force  of  the  centre,  according  to 
Johnston's  own  estimate,  v.'ould  number  32.500  men.  Gen.  Huger,  on 
the  Rebel  right,  was  instructed  to  advance  along  the  Charles  City  road 
sufficiently  far  to  penetrate  the  White  Oak  Swamp,  and,  having  passed 
through  it.  to  hurl  his  troops  suddenly  upon  the  left  and  rear  of  the 
Union  force.  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  in  command  of  the  Rebel  left,  was 
directed  to  move  his  five  brigades  to  the  left  of  the  Rebel  line  to  the  place 
of  the  intersection  of  the  New  Bridge  road  and  the  Nine  Mile  road  at 
Old  Tavern,  near  which  the  Rebel  Gen.  Magruder  was  posted  with  five 
brigades.  Gen.  Smith  was  instructed  to  engage  any  Union  troops  that 
miglit  attempt  to  cross  from  .McClellan's  right;  and  if  no  troops  came, 
to  fall  with  his  force  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  troops  stretching 
from  Fair  Oaks  Station  to  Bottom's  Bridge.  A  very  important  and  par- 
ticular order  was  given  by  Johnston  to  the  attacking  force  of  D.  H.  Hill 
and  Longstreet,  that  the  troops  should  not  spend  time  in  making  a  ^/r^t7 
attack  upon  any  earthwork  that  they  might  encounter,  but  should  turn 
any  earthwork,  alKitis  or  redoubt  they  might  meet.  Their  greatly  supe- 
rior numbers  would  fully  warrant  them  in  making  such  flank  movements. 
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and  by  this  hurried,  impetuous  movement  they  would  fall  like  an  over- 
whelming avalanche  upon  the  weaker  Union  line. 

Now,  comrades,  as  soldiers  accustomed  to  fighting,  you  can  appre- 
ciate this  plan  of  battle  formed  by  the  Rebels.  It  was  most  admirable. 
It  gave  abundant  promise  of  success.  The  probabilities  all  seemed  to 
be  in  its  favor.  Shall  it  prove  successful,  and  the  whole  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Corps  Ckf  the  Union  army  be  either  wiped  out  or  taken  pris- 
oners ?  The  Rebel  troops  of  this  central  attacking  force  seemed,  .of 
themselves,  sufficient  to  effect  this  result.  But  shall  mere  might  make 
right?  Shall  red-handed  rebellion  succeed  merely  because  thus  massed 
in  solid  phalanx,  officered  by  educated  and  experienced  talent,  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  bravery,  it  wills  to  dare  and  do  ?  While  our  regiment  was 
Hearing  the  treacherous  Chickahominy,  at  a  vacant  church  called  Provi- 
dence Church,  your  chaplain,  as  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  one  of  our 
soldiers,  on  Sabbath  morning,  May  i8,  preached  to  his  soldier  hearers 
from  a  text  from  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  taken  from 
the  eighth  chapter  and  twenty-eighth  verse  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
which  says,  "We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God."  Then  God,  who  made  all,  rules  over  all.  And  this 
rule  of  God,  who  is  most  wise  and  most  powerful,  results  in  good  to 
them  that  love  Him.  If  this  be  so,  which  side,  then,  in  this  great  con- 
test shall  at  length  succeed  ;  the  side  of  the  best  government  ever  de- 
vised by  man — "the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,"  whose  corner-stone  is  liberty — or  the  side  who,  confederate 
in  rebellion,  with  troops  equipped,  well-armed  and  disciplined,  are  mass- 
ing their  forces  to  overturn  this  free  government  of  the  people,  and  in 
its  stead  are  aiming  to  establish  an  aristocratical  oligarchy— the  lordly 
government  of  the  few — whose  corner-stone  is  not  liberty,  but  perpetual 
slavery  ? 

As  the  time  of  this  most  severely-contested  battle  of  Fair  Oaks 
hastened  on,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  elements  were  lighting  against  the 
Union  troops.  Well  do  we  remember  the  days  of  rain  which  we  expe- 
rienced upon  our  march,  but  upon  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  30th  of 
May,  it  seemed  as  though  the  windows  of  heaven  had  been  widely  opened 
and  another  overwhelming  deluge  had  begun.  This  terrific  storm, 
almost  tropical  in  its  violence,  with  its  very  sharp  lightning  and  cracking 
thunder,  seemed  to  pass  and  re-pass,  only  to  re-pass  and  pass  again 
over  our  camps,  while  the  descending  rain  poured  down  in  torrents. 
And  then  methinks  the  Rebels  laughed  exultingly.  This  condition  of 
things  was  just  what  they  wanted. 

While  the  trains  of  the  Richmond  and  York  River  Railroad  on  that 
eventful  night  were  hurrying  back  and  forth,  carrying  to  their  troops  in 
front  their  needed  supplies,  they  clearly  foresaw  that  by  these  flooding 
rainfalls,  the  treacherous  Chickahominy  swollen  into  a  wide  and  deep 
stream,  with  its  waters  maddened  into  an  impetuous  and  headlong  current. 
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would  sweep  away  ail  before  it  and  cut  olTthe  communications  between 
the  two  wings  of  the  Union  troops  ;  all  communication  between  the 
right  and  the  left  of  the  Union  army  would  be  broken  ;  no  aid  xould 
come  to  the  left  from  the  right.  Then,  struck  by  an  overwhelming  force 
upon  its  front,  driven  back  and  assailed  by  a  strong  force  attacking  both 
its  right  and  left  f.ank,  with  no  means  of  escape  to  the  rear,  the  whole  of 
the  two  Union  corps  across  the  Chickahominy  must  either  be  wiped  out  or 
discomhtted  and  demoralized — fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  captors.  In  order 
that  all  the  hours  of  the  daylight,  if  needed,  might  be  used,  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  battle.  These  were 
the  well-arranged  plans  of  the  Rebels,  and  these  were  their  jubilant 
expectations.  But  evidently  the  unseen  Ruler  over  all  had  not  been  con- 
sulted. And  when  the  plans  of  men  are  not  in  accord  with  the  plans  of 
God,  they  must  fail.  Mere  human  wisdom  and  human  might  go  out 
before  the  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  might  of  God.  Observe  carefully 
the  course  of  this  day's  battle  and  see  this  truth  exemplified. 

The  rains  which  descended  in  such  floods  upon  the  Union  camps, 
descended  also  upon  the  Rebels.  The  fields  in  which,  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  May  31,  the  Rebel  troops  were  massed,  and  the  roads  by 
which  the  Rebel  wagons  and  artillery  attempted  to  pass,  were  covered 
with  water  and  turned  to  mire.  An  English  combatant  on  the  Rebel  side 
— a  lieutenmt  of  artillery  on  the  Rebel  field  staff— thus  describes  the 
scene :  "  During  the  night  of  Friday,  the  30th  of  May,  a  thunder-storm 
of  unusual  violence  shook  the  heavens,  and  the  rain  fell  so  heavily  that 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  deluged  with  water.  The  men  in  camp 
were  exposed  to  all  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  roads  were  ren- 
dered impassable  by  mud  three  feet  deep.  The  enemy  (/.  e.  the  Union 
forces)  were  even  worse  off.  The  bottom  lands  along  the  Chickahominy 
were  flooded  and  the  stream  much  swollen.  Active  operations  on  their 
right  will  be  impossible.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  31,  it 
was  whispered  that  Gen.  Johnston  purposed  attacking  their  left  wing.  In 
answer  to  the  question.  'In  such  weather?'  it  was  answered,  'The 
bridges  are  washed  away.'  "  McClellan  cannot  send  over  any  of  his 
right  to  the  assistance  of  his  left."  "A  large  force  will  be  thrown  against 
his  left,  effectually  crushing  it  before  it  can  be  reinforced."  "  Huger's 
Division  will  move  down  the  Charles  City  road  and  outflank  and  turn 
the  enemy's  lefu"  "The  forces  of  Generals  Longstreet  and  D.  H.  Hill 
will  push  down  the  Williamsburg  road  against  his  centre,  while  Gen. 
Whiting,  under  Gustavus  Smith,  will  advance  his  division  near  and  dov.-n 
the  railroad  on  his  left,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  holly  engage  the 
enemy  in  three  points,  in  front  and  on  either  flank."  .According  to  this 
well-formed  plan  of  the  Rebel  Johnston,  the  opening  fire  was  to  come 
from  the  forces  under  General  Huger,  upon  the  Union  left  and  rear. 
"As,"  says  the  same  English  writer  upon  the  Rebel  side,  "  I  spurred  on 
through  the  mud,  I  came  up  with  the   infantry  advance  of  Longstreet 
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occupied  the  woods  on  either  side  of  the  road  ready  for  orders  to  move." 
"The  heavens  were  surcharged  uith  clouds  and  rain-drops  fell  thickly." 
"Among  the  pickets  at  the  front  there  was  unusual  silence."  "  Our  whole 
front  was  occupied  with  thick  woods  on  marshy  ground,  the  water  in 
many  places  being  two  feet  deep."  From  this  writer  we  learn  that  the 
signal  to  begin  the  fight  was  to  be  given  by  Huger  in  attacking  the  Union 
left  flank.  But  hour  after  hour  passed,  and  yet  no  sound  of  gun  from 
Huger  told  of  his  whereabouts.  "Then,"  says  this  English  writer,  "I 
saw  that  Longstreet  and  others  were  mortified  at  Huger's  slowness." 
"  President  Davis  and  his  Cabinet  (who  were  on  the  ground)  seemed 
perplexed.  They  rode  from  point  to  point,  anxiously  expecting  to  hear 
Huger's  guns  open."  "This  continued  until  near  noon."  "  Then  Long- 
s:reet  determined  to  open  the  fight  "  "  I  cast  my  eye  to  the  rear  and  saw 
brigades  forming  battle-line  in  the  woods."  "Just  then  a  courier  dashed 
up  the  road."  "  Soon  after  the  chain  of  pickets  began  to  fire."  "  Then 
a  large  body  of  sharpshooters,  dashing  across  the  plain  in  skirmishing 
order,  entered  the  timber  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  and  ere  many 
minutes  were  actively  engaged."  "Now  began,"  he  says,  "the  slow- 
advance  of  the  regiments  through  the  woods  in  support."  "A  few  pieces 
of  artillery  were  endeavoring  to  push  up  to  the  front  through  the  frightful 
depth  of  mud."  "  Horses  were  lashed  and  goaded,  while  artillerymen, 
up  to  their  middle,  were  tugging  at  long  ropes."  The  Rebel  Gen.  John- 
ston, who  had  planned  the  battle,  and  who  on  this  day  was  in  command, 
after  giving  his  directions  to  Longstreet  and  Hill,  went  from  the  centre 
to  the  extreme  left  of  his  line,  to  the  troops  posted  at  Old  Tavern. 
By  so  doing  he  put  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  two  miles,  between 
himself  and  his  centre  under  Longstreet.  The  signal  for  attack,  according 
to  some  authorities,  was  to  be  the  firing  of  three  cannon  by  Longstreet. 
When  these  three  guns  were  fired,  the  whole  Rebel  force  in  front  of  the 
Union  line  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  onset. 

Turning  from  this  Rebel  account  to  our  own  recollections  of  this 
eventful  day,  we  very  vividly  bring  back  the  scenes  in  camp.  The 
morning  of  Saturday,  May  31,  dawned  upon  the  23d  Regiment  Penna. 
Vols.,  as  it  lay  encamped  on  the  side  of  the  Nine  Mile  road,  between 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks.  "  The  weather,"  says  a  diary,  written  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Twenty-third—"  was  cloudy."  Gen.  Keyes,  in  his  report 
of  this  battle,  writes,  "  From  their  beds  of  mud  and  the  peltings  of  the 
storm,  the  men  arose  to  fight  the  battle  of  May  31."  One  of  our  own 
officers  reports,  "  The  men,  taking  advantage  of  a  ray  of  sunshine,  were 
busy  during  the  morning,  cleaning  their  pieces  and  repairing  the  damages 
of  the  terrible  storm."  Then — before  twelve  o'clock — the  busy  hour  in 
camp — "The  boys,"  says  a  comrade,  "were  at  their  little  fires  making 
stews,  cooking  rice,  frying  pork,  or  roasting  fresh  beef."  These  were 
the   preparatioHb   for  dinner,  which,  of  course,   followed,   and,   if  not 
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sumptuous,  was  eaten  by  the  soldiers  with  the  sauce  of  a  good  appetite 
and  a  keen  relish.  A  pleasant  feeling,  at  this  hour,  pervaded  alike  the 
ranks  of  the  men  and  the  messes  of  the  officers.  One  of  our  ofticers 
says,  "  I  had  just  finished  dinner,  and,  thanks  to  some  fresh  provisions 
from  the  sutler,  was  feeling  much  better  after  the  illness  of  a  week."  If 
my  own  memory  serves  me,  some  dinners  were  a  little  late  in  camp  that 
day,  and  they  were  scarcely  finished  when,  suddenly,  there  was  heard 
the  report  of  a  single  piece  of  artillery,  followed  by  the  whir-r-r  of  the 
ball  as  it  sped  on  its  way  towards  our  camp  and  struck  in  the  open  ground 
to  the  left  and  front  of  our  camp.  Within  a  minute  another  report  was 
heard,  followed  by  another  ball.  Then,  quickly,  there  was  heard  a  third 
report.  You  will  remember  that  the  ball  which  struck  near  our  camp  was 
dug  up  by  one  of  our  sergeants.  It  was  found  to  be  a  six-pound  solid  shot 
of  peculiar  make.  The  sergeant  took  it  to  the  colonel  for  his  inspection. 
Though  all  this  was  quickly  done,  very  little  time  was  atTorded  for 
its  examination.  After  a  very  brief  interval  of  silence,  there  came  from 
the  front  the  reports  of  rifles,  and  then,  almost  simultaneously,  a  scattering 
fire  as  from  a  picket  reserve.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the  regular 
fire  of  an  extended  line.  Then  every  man  knew  that  an  engagement 
was  at  hand.  At  once  our  m  en  of  the  Twenty-third,  moved  by  a  soldierly 
instinct,  and  actuated  by  a  manly  courage,  before  they  had  received  any 
orders,  were  seen  buckling  on  their  cartridge  belts  and  putting  their 
muskets  together,  and  then,  as  the  firing  increased,  were  seen  to  take 
their  place  in  line.  This  they  did  without  knapsacks,  canteens  or  haver- 
sacks. One  reports  that  upon  this  occasion  "A// the  men,  even  the  sick  ' 
in  camp,  and  those  off  duty,  were  eager  for  the  fight."  When  Col. 
Neill  quickly  appeared  and  looked  upon  his  men  formed  in  line  and 
ready  to  receive  his  orders  and  obey  them  with  alacrity,  it  was,  says  one, 
"with  evident  satisfaction,  looking  proudly  as  he  marked  his  men's 
readiness." 

The  firing  in  our  front  was  becoming  heavier  each  minute,  plainly 
saying  that  Gen.  Casey's  men  were  hotly  engaged.  The  balls,  even  in 
our  camp,  were  making  themselves  distinctly  manifest  by  their  con- 
stant "  zip,"  "zip,"  and  yet  up  to  this  time  the  regiment  had  received  no 
orders  to  move.  At  this  moment.  Gen.  Keyes  came  riding  along  the  Nine 
Mile  road.  Seeing  the  regiment  in  line,  facing  obhquely  from  the  road, 
he  called  out,  "What  regiment  is  this?'  "The  23d,"  replied  several 
voices.  It  was  then,  reports  one,  that  our  colonel  first  spoke,  saying,  "Good 
day,  general,"  giving  at  the  same  time  the  regular  salute.  Gen.  Keyes 
then  gave  the  order,  "  Follow  me,  23d."  Immediately  we  filed  out  of 
our  camp-ground  into  the  road,  and  followed  the  general,  Col.  Xeill 
having  repeated  the  command  to  the  regiment.  Col.  Neill  then  went  to 
the  front  of  the  column,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  Gen.  Keyes.  The 
route  of  the  regiment  was  by  the  right  tlank  across  the  road,  through 
fallen  timber  and  low,   marshy  ground,  onward  by  the  side  of  a  mill 
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ment reached  the  camp-ground  of  the  iC4th  Penna.  Regiment  of  Casey's 
Division.  During  this  m^rch,  the  bullets  had  been  liying  fast  and  thick  ; 
but  here  they  came  in  numbers  greatly'  increased.  The  104th  was  found 
to  be  hotly  engaged,  and  the  men  falling  fast.  This  was  the  view  as  it 
was  presented  to  us  on  the  Union  side  of  the  gathering  battle.  What 
was  the  view  as  seen  on  the  Rebel  side,  just  within  the  Rebel  lines  ?  A 
knowledge  of  both  will  enable  us  the  better  to  judge  aright  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  battle  then  beginning  to  rage. 

The  English  ofncer  on  the  Rebel  field-stafif  before  quoted  says,  "As 
soon  as  our  [Rebel]  pickets  had  advanced  and  begun  to  skirmish,  they 
were  met  by  Federal  troops  to  our  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road ;  but 
immediately  a  regiment  of  Carolinians — the  4th — advanced  up  the  road 
at  double-quick,  took  the  enemy  in  flank,  delivered  a  volley,  and  dis- 
persed them.  This  cleared  the  way,  and  our  regiments  slowly  advanced 
through  the  woods,  up  to  their  middle  in  water,  brushing  off  occasionally 
a  cloud  of  skirmishers  that  disputed  their  passage."  "Casey,"  he  says, 
"who  commanded  at  Barker's  farm,  was  heavily  reinforced.  He  did 
not  seem  inclined  to 'dispute  our  advance  very  vigorously,  until  we 
emerged  from  the  woods  into  the  open  farm  in  front  of  his  earthworks 
and  batteries,  when  his  pieces  opened  fire  with  shell,  while  not  one  of 
ours  could  be  brought  to  the  front  to  reply ;  so  that  shot  and  canister 
were  tearing  through  the  woods,  inflicting  considerable  loss  upon  us." 
'•The  North  Carolinians  who  had  dispersed  the  first  body  advanced 
into  the  woods  on  our  left  of  the  Williamsburg  road  comparatively 
covered.  Mississippians  and  others,  having  luorked  their  "uay  through 
the  swamp,  did  the  same  on  our  right."  "No  attempt,  just  at  this  time," 
says  this  writer  on  the  Rebel  side,  "was  made  by  our  troops  to  advance 
far  along  by  the  [Williamsburg]  road,  for  hostile  batteries  swept  its  entire 
length  through  the  farm.  When  our  acjvance  had  reached  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  the  open  space  in  front  was  seen  covered  with  troops,  several 
batteries  at  the  same  time  blazinp.  away  and  rendering  all  [direct]  ad- 
vance impracticable.  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill  commanded  on  the  right,  and 
Brig.  Gen.  Anderson  on  the  left  of  the  road.  Until  their  whole  force  had 
come  up,  they  ordered  their  men  in  line  to  lie  down  and  let  the  shell  and 
grai)e-shot  pass  over  them."  "When  the  various  brigades  had  moved 
into  line,  our  line  of  fire,"  he  says,  "seemed  to  be  more  than  a  mile  in 
extent,  though  Huger  and  Whiting,  on  the  right  and  left,  had  not  used  a 
cartridge.  The  enemy,"  he  says,  meaning  the  Union  troops,  "during 
the  tune  of  our  waiting  for  the  troops  to  come  up,  had  moved  forward 
hi-,  infantry,  but  was  severely  punished,  for  our  men,  having  received 
orders,  moved  forward  in  solid  line,  presenting  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
inuakeiry  fire.  As  there  were  no  earthworks  to  the  left  and  right  of  our 
■ulvance,  it  was  determined  to  advance  by  the  right  and  left,  and  after 
we  had  flanked  their  position  on  either  side,  to  make  a  vigorous  attack 
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upon  their  centre."  "One  of  our  batteries, "  he  says,  "now  opportunely 
appeared  in  the  open,  and  beginning  to  work  vigorously,  drew  upon  it 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Taking  advantage  of  this,"  he  says,  "  several 
of  our  regiments  crept  through  the  low  brush-wood  in  front  of  the  re- 
doubt, and  at  a  given  signal  from  the  flanking  parties,  made  a  rush  for 
the  guns,  cleared  them,  and  entering  pell-mell  into  the  earthwork,  bay- 
oneted all  who  opposed  them.  Rapidly  reforming,  we  once  more  ad- 
vanced." 

This  picture  of  the  battle  then  raging,  as  thus  given  us  by  this  English 
lieutenant  of  artillery,  on  the  Rebel  field  start',  is  very  vivid,  but  not  near 
so  vivid  and  exciting  as  the  reality,  as  our  23d  Regiment  experienced  it, 
when  they  advanced  to  the  front  and  formed  themselves  in  line  of  battle. 
The  place  where  the  regiment  formed  line  was  a  piece  of  low,  marshy 
ground  in  front  of  a  low  thicket  of  small  pines  which  led  on  to  a  woods  of 
larger  pine  timber  about  fifty  yards  distant.  Here,  in  this  small  open 
ground,  in  front  of  this  low  thicket  of  small  pines  leading  on  to  woods 
of  larger  pine  timber,  the  23d  Regiment  was  formed  in  line  of  battle  on 
the  right  and  rear  of  the  io4.th  Penna.  Regiment.  As  the  line  of  the 
23d  was  forming,  at  the  instan.t  that  the  color  guard  stepped  to  the  front 
of  the  regiment.  Color  Sergeant  Samuel  Bolton,  a  good  and  brave  sol- 
dier, fell  struck  by  a  rifle-ball  directly  in  the  forehead.  Though  sick 
that  dr.y  and  not  fit  for  duty,  yet,  rather  than  give  room  for  even  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  cowardice  or  unfaithfulness,  he  stood  nobly  at  his 
post  of  duty,  even  though  he  knew  that  post  of  duty  was  a  post  of  immi- 
nent peril.  While  the  23d  was  in  the  act  of  forming  its  line  of  battle, 
the  stream  of  men  falling  back  from  the  front  quite  interfered  with  the 
formation  of  the  left  of  the  line.  At  this  time,  while  thus  impeded  and 
hindered,  the  regiment  received  its  first  direct  fire  from  the  enemy.  This 
fire  came  from  the  enemy  posted  in  the  edge  of  the  large  timber  in  front 
Instantly,  as  the  regiment  quickly  recovered  from  the  shock.  Col.  Xcill 
called  out,  "Charge  them,  23d;  charge  them  !"  With  a  yell,  the  boys 
started  for  the  timber,  and  dislodging  the  Rebels  from  their  position, 
drove  them  quite  a  distance.  In  this  charge  the  regiment  proceeded  on 
beyond  where  the  Rebels  had  been  in  line  to  a  low,  open  marshy  place. 
Here  the  men  opened  fire  behind  trees  and  while  lying  upon  the  ground. 
By  this  first  direct  fire  received  by  the  23d,  and  in  this  charge  made  upon 
the  Rebels,  Major  John  ^ly,  Capt.  Edwin  Palmer,  and  First  Lieut.  George 
Wood,  together  with  many  of  the  men,  were  wounded.  Many  were 
killed  here.  Lieut.  Wood,  pressing  forward  on  the  double-quick,  felt  a 
severe  blow  upon  his  leg,  and  upon  looking^down,  saw  a  constant  stream 
of  blood  flowing.  Soon  becoming  weak,  he  fell  to  the  ground  uncon- 
scious.    Here,  too,  the  horse  of  Col.  Neill  was  shot  and  fell  under  him. 

WTien  the  Rehcl-i  .-ig.-\in  advanced  in  great  force,  the  regiment  fell , 
back  a  short  distance  and  formed  line  of  battle  on  the  side  of  a  little  road 
which  ran  through  the  wo<jd.,.      It  was  while  thus  falling  back  from  this 
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advanced  position  that  the  dead  and  wounded  of  the  regiment  were  ob- 
served. "  I  well  remember."  says  one,  "seeing  distinctly  the  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  ground."  In  this  second  position,  upon  this  small 
woods  road,  the  regiment  engaged  the  enemy  for  quite  a  time,  until  it 
was  evidently  in  imminent  danger  of  being  outflanked,  when  it  fell  back 
to  near  its  first  position  in  front  of  the  small  pine  timber.  Here  it  was, 
says  one,  that  Gen.  Couch  rode  up  and  led  the  regiment  to  a  point  of  the 
woods  on  the  left  of  the  Nine  Mile  road,  where  there  was  exposed  to 
view,  as  in  a  panorama,  the  full  force  of  the  Rebels  advancing  towards 
Fair  Oaks.  There,  by  direction  of  Gen.  Couch,  it  formed  on  the  left  of 
the  6ist  Penna.,  commanded  by  Col.  Rippey. 

It  very  soon  became  manifest  that  this  position  was  untenable.  In 
this  position  not  one  regiment,  nor  two,  could  by  any  possibility  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  whole  Rebel  force  displayed  against  them.  And 
here  they  had  no  supports  or  connection  with  any  other  troops.  It  was 
here,  says  one  of  our  sergeants,  that  Gen.  Couch,  in  a  loud  voice,  gave 
orders  to  four  or  five  regiments  to  form  in  line  of  battle,  while  only  two 
regiments  were  present.  The  reason  for  such  a  procedure,  as  he  sup- 
poses, was  that  the  Rebels,  hearing  through  the  timber,  as  they  plainly 
could,  all  the  commands  then  given,  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
Union  force  at  this  point  was  greater  than  it  really  was,  and  would,  for 
that  reason,  hesitate  a  while  before  renewing  their  attack  at  this  point. 
In  this  position,  after  these  orders  had  been  given,  regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  the  Rebels  could  be  seen  filing  down.  To  Col.  Neill,  Gen. 
Couch  was  heard  to  say,  "Do  the  best  you  can,  Colonel ;  hold  them  in 
check  till  I  form  division."  The  danger  not  only  of  defeat,  but  also  of 
entire  capture,  becoming  imminent,  the  regiment  moved  again  to  the 
ground  near  the  log-house,  adjoining  the  camp  of  the  104th  Pcnna.  Regi- 
ment, where  they  again  faced  about  and  formed  line  of  battle.  After 
this  the  regiment  crossed  the  Nme  Mile  road  and  took  a  position  close 
under  the  cover  of  the  road,  which  being  some  inches  higher  than  the 
side,  afforded  scime  protection  to  the  men.  Here  orders  were  given, 
"Lie  down  close.  Save  yourselves  and  hold  the  enemy  in  check." 
Here  one  of  the  companies  was  partly  doubled  upon  the  main  line. 
This  position  was  held  until  the  enemy's  fire  came  from  the  right  and 
left,  as  well  as  from  the  front.  Still,  notwithstanding  this,  the  position 
was  held.    In  the  latter  part  of  the  time  the  enemy's  hre  became  fearful. 

After  a  time,  orders  were  given  by  the  colonel  to  fall  back.  It  was 
when  thus  falling  back  that  the  regiment  came  to  the  felled  timber,  and 
crossed  it  amid  moat  imminent  peril  from  the  pressing  Rebels.  "At  this 
time, "says  one, "the  enemy  seemed  to  occupy  not  only  the  position  in  front, 
but  also  to  crowd  upon  our  right  and  left  flank,  so  that  the  only  possible 
way  for  the  regiment  to  escape  capture  was  to  pass  to  the  rear  through 
an  abatis.  This  with  considcraljle  difficulty  was  accomplished,  and  the 
regiment  reached  its  own  camp."    It  was  while  making  this  crossing  that 
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Adjutant  Thomas  K.  Boggs  was  wounded,  and  Private  John  McVey 
received  the  blow  which  to  him  proved  mortal.  During  a  considerable 
part  of  this  time  of  conflict,  the  regiment  had  been  cut  off  from  connec- 
tion with  both  brigade  and  division  commanders. 

When  the  23d  reached  their  own  camp,  they  found  there  the  isc 
Long  Island  Regiment,  Col.  Julius  Adams,  drawn  up  in  line,  facing  the 
Nine  Mile  road.  Here,  in  their  own  camp  ground,  the  23d  again  became 
engaged,  facing  to  meet  the  enemy  as  that  enemy  came  from  the  rear  of 
the  camp.  There  the  ist  Long  Island,  being  pressed  and  losing  many  men, 
gave  way.  For  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  fighting  was  very 
severe.  At  length,  forced  back  by  overpowering  numbers,  the  regiment 
passed  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  where  a  stand  was  again  made.  And  still 
yet  again,  having  been  strengthened  by  the  return  of  Company  B,  which 
upon  that  day  had  been  doing  special  duty,  and  having  also  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  detached  fragments  of  many  broken  regiments,  ral- 
lied by  Col.  Neill  and  formed  upon  his  own  regiment  until  the  number 
seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  to  a  thousand  men,  the  23d,  thus  greatly 
strengthened,  again  formed  line  of  battle,  and  twice,  as  Capt.  Hillebrand 
particularly  reports,  advanced  into  the  woods,  which  it  found  swarming 
with  the  enemy,  and  thus  twice  became  engaged.  In  this  work  the 
regiment  was  occupied  until  towards  dark,  when,  having  been  relieved 
by  regiments  of  Heintzelman's  Division,  it  was  ordered  to  the  rear. 

It  may  be,  comrades,  that  I,  as  your  chaplain,  am  inclined  to  be 
partial  in  my  judgment ;  but  I  cannot,  at  this  time  and  in  this  place, 
refrain  from  saying  that  I  feel  a  great  and  just  pride  in  thus  recording 
the  actions  and  experiences  of  the  23d  Regiment  in  this,  their  first  and 
very  trying  battle.  Your  readiness  to  fall  into  line,  and  march  to  the 
front ;  the  fulness  of  your  ranks  :  the  steadiness  with  which  you  formed 
line  under  a  galling  lire;  the  promptness  and  energy  of  your  charge 
upon  the  enemy  ;  the  courage  with  which,  after  you  had  fallen  back  some- 
what under  the  pressure  of  overwhelming  numbers,  you  again  formed  and 
maintained  your  line,  and,  though  sorely  pressed  and  threatened  with 
capture  by  an  enemy  confident  of  victory,  crowding  upon  you  in  vastly 
superior  num.bers  capable  of  overwhelming  you,  yet  with  a  persistency 
which  was  unconquerable,  you  again,  and  again,  and  yet  again,  reformed 
your  line  of  battle,  and,  with  a  courage  which  did  not  shrink  and  with  a 
determination  which  did  not  relax,  you  again  and  again  held  this  vast 
host  in  check,  and  from  every  tenable  position  inflicted  upon  him  severe 
loss — this,  all  this,  redounds  greatly  to  your  credit,  and  shows  you  to 
have  been  upon  that  eventful  day  pre-eminently  loyal,  true  and  faithful. 
"While  others  did  mrst  nobly,  none  did  their  duty  more  nobly  than  the 
23d  Penna.  Vols. 

I  have  already  ipoken  of  the  return  of  Company  B  to  the  regiment, 
and  of  the  aid  rendered  l)y  that  company  towards  the  close  of  the  day. 
Upon  this  memorable  d>iv  Company  13  has  a  history  of  its  own.    Having 
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been  specially  detailed  to  guard  the  camp,  it  found  its  position  in  camp 
anything  but  a  place  of  safety.  Zipping  bullets,  ploughing  shots  and 
bursting  shells  were  there,  dt>ing  their  destructive  work  amid  tents  and 
mules  and  men.  While  thus  doing  guard  duty.  Gen.  Keyes  came  gal- 
lopmg  up,  and,  observing  the  position,  said,  "  We  must  hold  this  ground." 
Seeing  Capt.  Hillebrand  and  his  company,  he  ordered  them  into  the 
rifle-pits  just  outside  of  the  woods,  there  to  serve  as  supports  to  Miller's 
Battery,  the  fire  of  which  was  directly  over  their  heads.  They  were 
sent  to  hold  this  place,  and  hold  this  place  they  did.  In  these  rifle-pits, 
acting  as  supports  to  the  battery,  they  remained  a  full  hour  and  a  half, 
as  long  as  the  battery  remained  and  for  some  time  after  it  removed. 

A  member  of  Company  B  thus  gives  his  experience  : — "  Soon  after 
the  regiment  left  camp.  Company  B  was  ordered  to  the  rifle-pits  in  front 
of  Miller's  Battery,  which,  upon  that  day,  did  such  splendid  execution. 
The  duty  of  Company  B  was  to  support  the  battery  and  till  with  stragglers 
coming  from  the  front.  The  battle  soon  became  general.  The  enemy 
in  force  came  up  in  good  order, 'notwithstanding  the  terribly  destructive 
fire  from  this  battery.  Coming  nearer  and  nearer,  the  Rebels  are  now  so 
close  that  we  can  hear  the  whistling  of  their  bullets  over  our  heads.  Our 
fire  is  increased.  We  have  plenty  of  ammunition  from  the  dead  and 
wounded.  We  are  obliged  to  form  two  lines  in  the  rifle-pits,  one  to  load  and 
the  other  to  keep  up  the  firing.  Now  we  see  the  enemy's  skirmishers  form 
on  the  outside  of  the  woods.  At  this  the  battery  becomes  alarmed  and 
makes  superhuman  efforts  with  their  grape  and  canister.  By  this 
destructive  fire  great  gaps  are  made  in  the  Hnes  of  the  enemy.  Still  on 
they  come.  Now  the  enemy's  line  of  battle  is  seen  distinctly  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  woods.  Our  fire  becomes  incessant.  But  what  now 
meets  our  gaze  ?  As  the  enemy's  line  emerges  from  the  woods,  lo  !  they 
appear  carrying  the  American  flag.  This  sight  of  our  own  colors  raises 
amongst  us  a  great  commotion.  The  cry  amongst  us  is  '  Don't  fire  ; 
they  are  our  own  men  ! '  But  this  confusion  does  not  last  long.  They 
cannot  deceive  us.  The  tire  is  resumed.  The  battery,  apprehending 
capture,  now  limber  up  and  leave,  one  gun  at  a  time,  belching  forth 
canister  as  it  departs.  The  enemy  now  press  upon  us  with  great  fury. 
We  cannot  stay  much  longer.  The  rifle-pits  at  last  become  untenable 
and  we  are  obliged  to  leave.  Th-s  we  do  in  squads;  the  men  turn  as 
they  go  and  empty  their  rifles  upon  the  Rebels."  In  falling  back  Com- 
pany B  came  upon  the  23d  Regiment,  and,  having  formed  upon  the  right 
of  the  colors,  took  part  in  the  action  in  the  woods  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
advancing  twice  into  the  woods  filled  with  the.  enemy. 

The  duties  and  experiences  of  Company  C  also  upon  that  day  were 
special.  On  the  night  of  P'riday,  May  30,  Company  C  was  detailed  for 
picket  duty  on  the  railroad.  One  of  their  number  thus  reports  :  "  When 
on  Saturday  the  firing  became  heavy  and  the  picket  posts  were  driven 
back,  our  captain,  Adolph  F.  Cavada,  kept  us  in  line,  and  sent  out  men 
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to  reconnoitre  and  report.  Though  reports  of  disaster  came  to  us  from 
the  front,  our  captain  still  kept  us  where  we  were,  until  the  fire  became 
ver\-  hot,  when  he  moved  us  a  short  distance  down  the  railroad,  where  we 
met  Gen.  Birney  coming  up  the  railroad  with  his  brigade.  Reporting  to 
him,  the  genera4  assigned  our  company  to  the  left  of  the  first  regiment 
on  the  right  of  the  line.  Falling  into  our  place,  we  marched  back  to  the 
battle-field,  and  there  under  fire  we  held  our  position  until  dark."  To 
the  soldierly  bearing  of  the  officers  and  men  of  Company  C  upon  this 
occasion,  your  chaplain  is  permitted  to  bear  willing  testimony. 

When  the  regiment,  crowded  upon  by  the  Rebels  coming  in  two 
directions,  fell  back  from  its  last  position  on  the  Nine  Mile  road,  near 
the  cam.p  of  the  104th  Penna.  Vols.,  your  chaplain,  who,  at  a  log-house. 
had  been  helping  the  wounded,  hearing  the  command  to  fall  back,  in 
his  efforts  to  follow  the  regiment  while  at  the  same  time  he  assisted  two 
or  three  wounded  men  off  the  field,  turned  with  them  too  much  to  the 
left,  and  encountered  a  deep  swamp  which  prevented  his  return  to  the 
camp.  Turning  with  his  companions  still  more  to  the  left,  he  came  to 
the  railroad,  and  there  while  going  along  the  railroad,  met  Gen.  Birney's 
Brigade,  with  band  playing  and  colors  fiying,  with  the  general  at  the 
head,  marching  to  the  front.  In  this  line  marched  Company  C.  with 
its  soldierly  captain,  Adolph  F.  Cavada.  Filing  into  an  open  field  with 
dense  woods  on  two  sides,  they,  with  the  regiments  of  Birney's  Brigade, 
took  position  in  line  of  battle,  and  remained  there  until  after  sunset,  when, 
having  been  relieved,  they  marched  to  Seven  Pines,  where  the  regiment 
passed  the  night. 

In  speaking  of  the  separate  commands  and  their  doings  upon  this 
day,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  Capt.  John  F.  Glenn  and  men  of  Co.  A, 
after  passing  through  all  with  the  regiment  in  its  various  positions  until 
it  returned  to  the  camp,  then  by  special  request,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  day,  acted  as  support  to  one  of  the  batteries.  You  are  aware, 
comrades,  that  there  are  some  men  so  fond  of  fighting,  that  as  long  as 
the  battle  is  on,  they  cannot  keep  out  of  it ;  they  seem  never  to  have 
enough. 

And  here  permit  me,  comrades,  while  rendering  deserved  honor  to 
all,  and  commending  the  soldierly  conduct  of  all.  to  pay,  upon  the 
report  of  one  who  saw  and  heard,  a  deserved  tribute  to  Lieut.  Henry  A. 
•Marchant,  that  gallant  soldier  who,  as  we  all  so  sadly  remember,  fell 
with  hii  face  to  the  foe  upon  a  later  battle-field. 

While  the  regiment  was  in  line  of  battle  and  the  men  were  fast 
falling,  Lieut.  Marchant  became  specially  solicitous  for  the  safety  of  the 
colors.  The  color  guard  had  been  either  killed  or  wounded,  and  the 
special  care  of  the  colors  depended  upon  Co.  F.  of  which  Lieut.  Marchant 
was  in  command.  Seeing  Col.  Neill  approaching  that  part  of  the  line, 
he  embraced  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  a  special  detail  to  be  made  to 
serve  as  color  guard.     Whereupon  the  colonel  inquired,  "  Who  are  with 
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the  colors  ?"  To  this  question  the  lieutenant  returned  answer,  "  Co.  ¥  ; 
iny  company."  "Well,"  replied  the  colonel,  "  they  have  taken  good 
care  of  the  colors  so  far ;  we  will  trust  them  to  their  care  for  the  balance 
of  the  day,"  And  how  ^yell  they  were  cared  for,  you  all  can  bear 
witness.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  indeed  upon  every  occasion,  Lieut. 
Marchant  showed  himself  the  true  soldier. 

To  all  our  ofncers,  your  chaplain  would  join  with  you,  men  of  the 
23d,  in  rendering  that  tribute  of  honor  which  all  deserve.  Our  wounded 
officers,  Major  Johi  Ely,  Capt.  Edwin  Palmer,  Lieut.  George  Wood, 
Adjt.  Thos.  K,  Boggs,  in  their  wounds,  carried  with  them  unquestioned 
evidence  of  their  bravery  and  fidelity.  And  to  those  who  passed  through 
that  day's  conflict  without  wounding,  like  honorable  mention  is  fully 
due.  Conspicuous  among  these,  our  gallant  head,  Col  Thomas  H.  Neill, 
whom,  in  familiar  conversation  with  each  other  you  were  wont  to  style 
duskf  Neill.  was  found  upon  that  day,  as  upon  every  day,  to  be  plucky 
Neill  ;  the  able,  true  and  reliable  soldier  and  chieftain,  whose  military 
knowledge  was  fully  adequate,  and  whose  courage  and  fidelity  were 
never  wanting  in  the  times  of  the  greatest  danger  and  the  occasions  of 
the  most  imminent  peril.     He  was  ever  brave,  true,  reliable  and  efficient. 

And  now,  does  any  one  while  thus  recalling  the  particulars  of  the 
actions  and  experiences  of  our  own  23d  Regt.  Penna.  Vols.,  amid  the 
terrible  fighting  and  brave  resistance  offered  to  overwhelming  numbers 
pressing  upon  the  front  and  upon  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  our  force 
across  the  Chickahominy  upon  this  eventful  day,  ask  what  was  the 
general  action  and  what  was  the  general  resulti  We  briefly  return 
answer,  that  admirable  as  was  the  Rebel  plan  of  battle,  desperate  as  were 
the  efforts  of  their  centre  under  Longstreet,  Hill  and  Anderson,  yet  chiefly 
through  the  care  of  that  divine  Providence  watching  over  us  and  con- 
trolling all  things,  the  attack  made  upon  our  Union  Army  on  the  -?ist  of 
May,  instead  of  proving  a  signal  and  advantageous  victory  to  the  Rebels, 
was  made  to  prove  a  practical  and  dearly  bought  defeat. 

Looking  to  the  causes  of  this  failure  upon  the  Rubel  side,  our  atten- 
tion was  directed — First,  to  that  Providence  which  sent  the  flooding  rains 
to  submerge  the  fields  and  make  the  roads  such  dreadful  beds  of  mud  as 
to  prevent  or  greatly  retard  the  movements  of  the  enemy's  artillery  and 
supplies.  Secondly,  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Rebel  Gen.  Huger,  who, 
delayed,  perhaps,  by  the  mud  and  mire  in  the  marching  of  his  troops, 
did  not  penetrate  the  White  Oak  Swamp  and  begin  the  battle  at  eight 
o'clock  by  striking,  as  was  planned,  our  left  flank  and  rear.  This  failure 
on  the  part  of  Huger  postponed  the  opening  of  the  fight  until  after  twelve 
o'clock.  Tr.irdly,  to  the  efficient  and  most  courageous  resistance  made 
by  wall  after  wall  of  living  men  full  of  courage,  and  burning  with  patriotic 
zeal,  who,  assailed  in  front  by  overwhelming  numbers  and  outflanked 
both  on  the  right  and  left,  yet,  as  did  our  own  23d  Regt..  took  position 
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after  position,  made  stand  after  stand,  and  thus  at  every  step  resisted  the 
enemy's  advance. 

The  fourth  cause  operating  upon  that  eventful  day  was  the  check 
given  to  the  advance  of  the  Rebels,  by  the  galling  fire  upon  their  right 
flank  from  the  troops  under  Kearney,  that  'Heintzelman  had  pushed 
forward  This  advance  and  action  are  thus  described  by  Gen.  Mindil, 
formerly  of  our  regiment :  "  Berry's  Brigade,  under  the  intrepid  Kearney, 
having  swept  like  a  gale  through  the  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and, 
in  their  audacious  advance,  having  soon  driven  the  foe  out  of  the  slashing 
in  their  front,  and  having  occupied  the  felled  timber  themselves,  soon 
'  commanded  with  their  rifles  the  left  of  Casey's  abandoned  camps.'  In 
this  advanced,  but  well-protected,  position  Kearney  changed  his  front  to 
the  right  and  at  once  ordered  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Confederate  column,  pushing  east  along  the  Williamsburg  road. 
Strengthened  by  the  63d  and  105th  Penna.  Vols.,  under  Gen.  Jameson, 
Kearney  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  abatis,  and  pushing  through  it, 
gained  positions  '  never  until  now  occupied  by  us.'  Here  the  annoying 
hre  upon  the  Confederates'  flank  and  rear  caused  the  latter  to  cross  to 
the  north  of  the  road,  there  to  add  their  weight  to  the  already  too  heavy 
column  engaged  with  the  troops  of  Couch.  This  action  of  Kearney's 
troops  tended,  for  a  time,  to  check,  in  part,  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Rebels,  while,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  report  of  Gen.  Keyes, 
it  caused  these  Rebel  troops  in  front  of  Kearney  to  move  off"  '  to  join  the 
heavy  masses  which  were  pressing  upon  the  Union  right.'  The  check 
given  by  Kearney  increased  the  pressure  against  the  23d." 

A  fifth  cause  operating,  that  calls  for  mention,  was  the  part  taken 
by  the  Union  force  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gens.  Abercrombie 
and  Couch  on  the  extreme  right.  At  Fair  Oaks  Station,  where  the  Nine 
Mile  road  crossed  the  Railroad,  thcio  were,  on  the  31st  of  May,  Brady's 
Battery  of  four  Parrot  guns,  the  31st  Regt.  Penna.  Vols.,  Col.  Williams. 
and  two  companies  of  the  61  st  Penna.  Vols.  When  the  overwhelming 
advance  of  the  Rebels  under  Longstreet,  swelled  in  numbers  by  the 
addition  of  Hood's  Brigade  of  Texans,  pressed  upon  Couch's  right, 
Gen.  Couch,  with  tliroe  regin-.ents,  with  which  he  had  advanced  to 
strengthen  Abercrombie.  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  his  command. 
"  When  Couch,"  says  Gen.  Alexander  Shaler,  "  standing  at  ihe  crossing 
of  the  Nine  Mile  road  and  the  Railroad  (Fair  Oaks  Station),  found  that 
Miller's  Battery,  which  had  l)ecn  doing  splendid  work  a  little  in  front  of 
the  Nine  .Mile  road,  to  the  left  of  the  railroad,  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
and  that  the  enemy  were  actually  following  across  the  Nine  Mile  road  on 
his  left,  and  were  aUo  moving  a  l.irge  force  down  the  road  on  his  right, 
he  directed  Abercrombie,  who  had  been  ordered  by  Keyes  to  take  com- 
mand of  tlie  troops  at  that  point  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  our 
right,  and  the  regiments  with  iiim,  to  move  to  the  rear  along  a  road 
leading  from  the  railroad  station  in  the  direction  of  the  Courtney  House 
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was  a  heavy  piece  of  woods,  with  considerable  underbrush,  extending 
along  the  road  about  half  a  mile;  behind  it  was  an  open  ploughed  field  in 
which  was  the  Courtney  House.  On  the  left  of  the  road  was  an  open  grass 
field  extending  back  beyond  the  woods  on  the  right.  On  each  side  of  the 
road  was  a  high  zigzag  rail  fence.  We  (infantry)  entered  the  ploughed 
field  on  the  right  and  formed  line  of  battle  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
in  the  following  order,  our  left  resting  on  the  road:  31st  Penna.  Vols., 
Col.  Williams;  65th  N.  Y.  Vols.  (U.  S.  Chasseurs),  Col.  John  Cochrane, 
and  two  companies  of  the  6rst  Penna.  Vols.  These  were  of  Abercrombie's 
Brigade.  He  had  with  hini  also  the  Sixty-second  N.  Y.  Vols.,  Col.  Riker, 
of  Peck's  Brigade  ;  the  Seventh  Mass.  Vols.,  Col.  Russell,  of  Devin's 
Brigade,  and  Brady's  Battery  of  four  Parrot  guns.  Our  section  of  the 
battery  was  placed  in  the  field  on  the  left  of  the  road  with  the  Sixty-second 
N.  Y.,  and  the  Seventh  Mass.,  in  support.  Beyond  the  right  of  the  line 
thus  formed  was  an  opening  in  the  woods,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the 
First  Minnesota  Vols.,  the  other  section  of  Brady's  battery  was  put  in 
position  to  command  this  opening.  Abercrombie  says,  in  his  report  to 
Sumner,  '  In  retiring  from  my  original  position  to  the  Courtney  House, 
the  column  moved  in  perfect  order,  every  man  in  his  proper  place,  and 
remained  so,  after  having  been  thrown  into  battle  order,  until  the  close 
of  the  action,  notwithstanding  they  were  opposed  (as  reported  by  Rebel 
prisoners)  by  eight  regiments  and  a  part  of  the  Rebel  Legion,  who 
advanced  within  twenty  or  thirty  paces  of  our  line  and  left  as  a  memento 
of  their  rashness  over  five  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  exclusive  of 
prisoners.'  This  refutes  Hampton's  statement  that  he  drove  the  enemy 
through  the  woods.  The  fact  is  Abercrombie's  troops  all  moved  back 
along  the  road  under  cover  of  the  woods,  out  of  view  of  the  enemy,  while 
the  latter  were  entering  the  woods  from  the  Nine  Mile  road.  We  had  no 
sooner  gotten  into  position  than  their  presence  in  the  woods  was  dis- 
covered and  a  voliey  delivered  just  to  let  them  know  that  we  had  halted. 
Our  position  v.-as  a  good  one  to  defend,  and  could  have  been  carried  by 
an  attack  in  front  only  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  life.  They  made  repeated 
attempts  and  succeeded  once  in  getting  within  a  few  yards  of  our  line, 
but  left  us  their  colors  and  retired.  These  colors  were  captured  by 
Cijchrane's  regiment  (Sixty-fifth  N.  Y.j,  in  front  of  which  the  killed  and 
■'•ounded  of  no  less  than  six  different  regiments  were  found  the  next 
aiorning. 

"  When  Kirby's  brass  guns  were  placed  in  position  they  became  a 
tempting  prize  to  the  enemy,  and  desperate  efforts  were  made  to  capture 
them.  They  were  placed  on  a  knoll  in  the  open  field,  to  the  left  of  the 
road,  near  Brady's  two  Parrots.  Col.  Riker,  of  the  Sixty-second  N.  Y.. 
was  killed  at  this  point  before  Kirby  arrived.  The  guns  were  in  view  for 
a  long  distance  in  f.'-ont,  and  could  defend  themselves  from  assaults  in 
that  direction,  but  the  road,  wliich  was  in  some  places  sunken,  and  the 
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dense  woods  on  the  right  of  it,  afforded  an  excellent  cover.  The  fences 
were,  of  course,  an  obstacle,  but  they  were  scaled,  nevertheless,  and  dead 
Rebels  lay  within  fifty  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  These  guns 
of  Kirby  were  worked  as  I  have  never  before  or  since  seen  guns  worked. 
The  rapidity  of  their  fire  was  unparalleled,  and  the  effect  upon  the  infantry 
support  was  as  inspiring  as  it  was  demoralizing  and  destructive  to  the 
enemy. 

"  Failing  to  reach  the  guns  from  the  road  or  the  edge  of  the  woods,  the 
enemy  attempted  to  flank  them  on  the  right  by  forcing  our  position,  and 
for  that  purpose  moved  up  regiment  after  regiment,  only  to  be  broken 
and  driven  back.  It  was  just  here  and  by  these  troops,  the  Thirty-first 
Penna ,  the  Sixty-fifth  N.  Y.,  and  the  two  companies  of  the  Sixty-first 
Pcnna..  that  a  most  gallant  defense  was  made.  This  position  they  held 
for  over  t^vo  hours  before  Col.  Sully  marched  with  the  First  Minnesota 
into  the  field  and  formed  on  their  ri^'ht,  and  the  First  California  dropped 
on  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Chasseurs  for  their  support,  and  Kirby's 
Napoleons  rolled  up  to  invite  and  defy  attack. 

"During  these  two  hours  or  so,  the  enemy  made  repeated  attempts  to 
dislodge  us,  and  was  massing  troops  in  our  front  under  cover  of  the 
woods ;  but  no  eft'ort  was  made  to  turn  our  right  flank,  nor  did  they 
make  their  appearance  at  any  time  that  day  to  the  right  of  the  line  held 
by  Abercrombie's  regiments,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe.  The  latter 
were  almost  exclusively  the  active  defenders  of  Kirby's  and  Brady's 
guns.  The  formation  of  the  ground  and  the  direction  of  the  attacks  were 
such  as  to  prevent  the  regiments  on  the  left  of  the  guns  from  delivering 
an  effective  fire,  and  the  enemy  did  not  get  near  enough  to  the  guns  with 
sufficient  force  to  make  necessary  the  fire  of  the  two  regiments  in  the 
rear. 

"We  leveled  an  old  rail-fence  found  running  along  the  ed^e  o(  the 
woods,  and  required  every  man  to  he  down,  and  hold  his  fire  till  he 
could  see  a  man  in  the  underbrush  to  fire  at.  The  result  was  that  the 
enemy  can*e  up  to  within  a  very  short  range,  and  was  suddenly  opened 
upon  with  terrible  effect.  The  men  were  cautioned  to  fire  low  and  delib- 
erately, and  they  did.  Never  since  have  I  seen  such  cool  and  ett'ective 
firing  as  the  Chasseurs  delivered  on  that  day.  It  was  like  a  drill.  So 
obedient  and  cautious  were  the  officers  and  men,  that  after  holding  this 
position  for  over  five  hours,  they  had  an  average  of  eight  cartridges  out 
of  forty  still  in  their  boxes.  The  effectiveness  of  our  fire  was  what  gave 
the  enemy  the  impression  that  we  were  occupying  a  line  of  defenses. 
Couch  must  have  known  of  Sumner's  location,  for  he  allowed  Aber- 
crombie  to  send  his  quartermaster,  Capt.  Van  Ness,  back  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  with  a  request  for  Sumner  to  reinforce  us  before  we  fell  back  to 
the  Courtney  House."  [Extract  from  a  special  communication  from 
Gen.  Alexander  Shaler,  then  of  the  65th  N.  Y.] 

Besides  the  causes  mentioned,  two  others  briefly  call   for  our  con- 
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sideration.  One  of  these  causes  is  the  very  strange  mismanagement  of 
Gen.  Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  Rebel  forces  and  planner  of  this 
battle.  Johnston,  after  having  given  orders  for  the  beginning  of  the 
battle  by  the  Rebel  centre,  not  only  went  to  the  left  of  his  line— to  his 
troops  posted  at  Old  Tavern — but,  under  some  strange  infatuation,  passed 
the  time  in  waiting  there  without  making  any  connection  with  his  centre 
or  right;  he  took  no  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  things 
transpiring  at  the  centre  and  right  of  his  command.  The  battle  had  been 
ordered  to  begin  at  eight  o'clock,  and  yet  Johnston,  without  knowing  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  waited  on  the  left  of  his  line  from  eight  o'clock  to 
twelve  o'clock,  and  from  twelve  o'clock  until  three  o'clock.  At  about 
three  o'clock,  wondering  why  he  had  not  heard  the  signal  guns,  and  why 
the  action  which  he  had  ordered,  had  not  begun,  he,  at  this  late  hour, 
sent  an  aide  to  inquire,  and,  to  his  surprise,  learned  by  answer  that  the 
battle,  a  fierce  batde.  had  been  raging  on  his  centre  since  about  twelve. 
Johnston  then,  at  the  very  late  hour  of  four  in  the  afternoon,  determined 
to  push  in  the  forces  of  Gen.  Gustavus  \V.  Smith,  under  whom  Generals 
Whiting  and  Hood  acted. 

How  very  different,  in  our  experience  upon  the  Union  side,  would  have 
been  the  result,  if  Huger's  troops  upon  our  rear  and  left  flank,  and  the 
forces  of  Gustavus  \V.  Smith  on  our  right  flank,  had  struck  us  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  eight  o'clock,  while  at  the  same  time  the  forces  under  Hill 
and  Longstreet  had  assailed  us  on  our  centre,  you,  my  hearers,  as  soldiers, 
can  readily  judge.  And,  as  you  rightly  judge  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  such  united  and  simultaneous  blows,  so  you  can  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  that  overruling  Providence  which  prevented  the  attack  of 
Huger  and  delayed  so  long  the  attack  upon  the  centre,  and  postponed 
for  a  much  longer  time  the  attack  upon  the  right. 

Passing  to  the  last  of  the  special  causes  referred  to  as  greatly 
influencing  the  result  of  this  battle,  we  speak  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
right.  The  Rebel  troops  under  Gustavus  W.  Smith  marched  in  two 
directions.  One  part,  under  Hood,  march  by  the  Nine  Mile  road  towards 
Fair  Oaks,  to  strengthen  Longstreet's  attack.  The  other  and  larger  part, 
commanded  by  Smith  and  accompanied  by  Johnston  himself,  bearing  to 
the  left  of  the  railroad  until  they  reached  the  large  clearing  extending 
from  F"air  Oaks  Station  to  the  Chickahominy,  marched  with  the  intention 
of  striking  the  right  flank  of  the  Union  forces  which  were  then  engaged 
in  front  of  Seven  Fines.  Hood  arrived  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  pressing  forward 
upon  the  forces  there  resisting  the  onset  of  Longstreet.  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting the  Union  line  and  forcing  back  Gen.  Couch'and  the  regiments  with 
him.  On,  on  came  the  Rebel  forces  under  Gustavus  W.  Smith,  threatening 
overwhelming  disaster  to  our  already  hard-fought  troops. 

Late  as  this  attack  was  made,  it  threatened  disaster  to  the  Union 
force  across  the  Chickahominy.  These  Union  troops,  many  of  them,  are 
weary  with  fighting.     Not  a  few  of  them  have  been  separated  from  their 
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proper  commands,  so  that  men  of  different  brigades,  of  different  regi- 
ments, and  even  of  different  companies,  have  been  mixed  up.  Such 
exhausted  and  fragmentary  troops  are  in  danger  of  yielding  to  this. new 
and  powerful  blow,  and  of  becoming  a  prey  to  their  assailants.  Shall 
this  indeed  be?  Hark!  What  means  this  rapid  firing  of  musketry  in 
line,  and  these  rapid  discharges  of  artillery  ?  Whence  come  these 
sounds  so  welcome  to  Union  ears,  but  so  surprising  to  the  Rebels  ? 
Reinlorcements,  though  late,  have  arrived  —  arrived  just  in  time  to 
resist  this  last  blow. 

The  atmosphere  which  after  the  storm  was  so  peculiar  as  to  prevent 
the  Rebel  general,  Johnston,  on  the  left  of  his  line,  from  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  battle  on  his  centre,  had  carried  these  sounds  across  the 
Chickahominy  to  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  McClellan,  who  ordered 
Sumner's  troops  under  arms.  This  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 
The  brave  Sumner,  too  much  of  a  soldier  to  be  content  with  the  mere 
order  to  get  under  arms,  massed  his  troops  in  front  of  the  bridges,  so 
that,  if  needed,  they  might  be  prepared  to  cross  at  once.  And  when  the 
order  to  cross  came,  no  time  was  lost  in  marching.  But  can  they  cress  ? 
The  swollen  and  widespread  Chickahominy  is  sweeping  down  with  a 
current  so  strong  and  impetuous  as  to  carry  all  obstacles  before  it.  The 
bridges  so  lately  constructed  and  fastened  together  are  swaying  up  and 
down,  and  threatening  to  break  at  every  moment.  The  order  to  cross 
came  about  three  o'clock.  By  the  lower  bridge,  opposite  Richardson's 
Division,  only  one  brigade  could  possibly  get  across.  How  was  it  with 
Sumner's  bridge?  This  seemed  just  about  to  give  way.  Constructed 
of  logs  which  had  been  lashed  together  by  ropes,  "  its  unhewn  timbers 
floated  about  in  the  waters,  whose  impetuous  current  tossed  them  in  their 
foam."  Even  Sumner  himself,  so  inflexible  of  will,  was  beginning  to 
think  that  not  a  single  company  would  be  able  to  reach  the  other  side. 

The  first  soldiers  that  attempted  to  cross  it  found  it  difficult  to  keep 
steady  on  the  platform,  which  was  moving  and  shaking  beneath  their 
feet.  Once  upon  the  timbers,  the  weight  of  the  njen  helped  to  keep  them 
down.  The  whole  of  Sedgwick's  available  force,  and  with  them  Kirby's 
regular  battery,  effected  a  crossing.  Richardson's  brigades  crossed  after 
them.  Sedgwick  and  Sumner  with  their  troops  moved  as  fast  as  the 
fearfully  muddy  roads  would  permit.  "  The  utmost  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  getting  the  guns  along;  it  was  necessary  to  unlimber  and 
use  the  prolongs,  the  men  tugging  at  the  mired  pieces,  up  to  their 
waists  in  water."  Of  the  artillery,  Kirby's  Battery  alone  succeeded  on 
that  day  in  reaching  the  scene  of  action.  These  toiling  troops  did  not 
reach  the  scene  of  the  action  one  minute  too  soon.  Sedgwick's  advance, 
the  1st  Minn.,  Col.  Sully,  leading,  arrived  on  the  field  about  half-past 
four  P.  M.  Here  they  found  Couch's  force,  consisting  of  Brady's  Bat- 
tery f*.  the  ist  U.  S.  Chasicurs.  the  Ssd  Penna.  Vok  ,  the  7th  Mass.,  the 
62d  N.  Y.,  and  two  camp.inies  of  the  6ist  Penna.  Vols.,  hard-pressed  by 
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the  enemy.  Quickly  they  formed  upon  the  right  and  left  of  these  troops 
— but  not  too  quickly,  for  the  the  Rebel  forces  under  G.  W.  Smith  were 
seen  rapidly  debouching  into  the  large  clearing  in  their  front.  Gorman's 
Brigade  formed  on  Abercrombie's  left,  and  soon  became  hotly  engaged. 
Speaking  of  the  movement  into  line  made  necessary  by  the  onslaught 
of  the  enemy,  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Palfry,  commanding  the  Twentieth  Mass., 
says,  "  I  had  just  faced  my  men  to  their  proper  front,  and  the  wheels 
were  commencing,  when  one  of  Sumner's  aids  directed  me  to  form  line 
by  the  movement  then  known  as  '  on  the  right  by  files  into  line,'  and  to 
see  that  the  men  commenced  firing  by  file  as  soon  as  they  got  into  their 
places.  The  movement  was  promptly  executed  and,  as  our  line  devel- 
oped, the  hostile  fire  became  quite  warm.  Kirby's  battery  arrived  on  the 
field,  and,  with  three  pieces  and  one  caisson,  was  put  into  action  on  the 
left."  Soon  Lieutenants  French  and  Woodward  arrived  with  three  more. 
.■\gainst  these  Union  troops,  G.  W.  Smith's  five  brigades  were  ordered 
into  action,  and  the  division  of  Gen.  Magruder  was  brought  up  to  their 
support. 

Gustavus  W.  Smith,  having  moved  so  late  upon  this  memorable  day, 
was  in  hot  haste  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  being  confident  of  success, 
pressed  his  troops  forward,  expecting  an  easy  victory.  They  little 
anticipated  meeting  so  determined  a  resistance.  Gen.  Whiting,  who 
came  up  opposite  Kirby's  battery,  was  received  by  a  fire  so  terrific  that 
he  was  compelled  to  halt  his  troops  in  the  woods  fronting  it.  Having 
been  forced  to  recoil  again  and  again,  he  determined  upon  a  strong 
flank  movement  to  effect  the  capture  of  this  battery.  So  determined  was 
the  purpose  to  effect  its  capture,  that  Gen.  Johnston  himself,  rushing  into 
the  fight,  hurled  Gen.  Pettigrew's  brigade  against  it.  Changing  front  to 
the  right  to  meet  the  expected  attack,  and  loading  with  canister,  Kirby's 
fire,  at  short  range,  was  so  rapid  and  so  deadly  that  this  flanking  force. 
w-as  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder  to  the  woods.  Among  the  fallen 
was  Gen.  Pettigrew,  who  was  captured.  Gen.  Johnston  himself,  about 
this'time,  was  wor.nded  in  the  groin  by  a  piece  of  shell,  and  falling  from 
his  horse,  and  in  the  fall  breaking  two  ribs,  was  carried  from  the  field. 
Thus,  as  has  been  well  expressed  by  Gen.  Neill,— "  the  flanker  was 
himself  outflanked."  It  was  now  Sumner's  turn  to  charge,  and  gather- 
ing for  this  purpose  the  15th  and  20th  -Mass.,  the  34th  and  S2d  N.  Y., 
and  the  7th  Michigan  regiments,  he  hurled  them  with  fixed  bayonets 
upon  the  foe.  The  attack  was  irresistible,  the  enemy's  line  was  broken, 
and  forced  in  disorder  from  the  field  to  the  cover  of  the  dark  woods 
beyond.  "  This  heroic  charge,"  says  Gen.  Mindil,  in  his  review  of 
Fair  Oaks,  "  decided  the  battle  on  that  flank,  and,  darkness  being  near, 
all  firing  soon  ceased,  aj'.d  Gen.  Sumner  remained  in  possession  of  the 
field  he  had  so  gallantly  won." 

And  may  we  not,  without  at  all  detracting  from  the  credit  'due  ti» 
the  general-in-chief  or  to  any  of  the  officers  cominaiuling  troops  across 
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the  Chickahominy,  or  to  the  gallant  Sumner,  or  to  the  troops  who  fought 
so  heroically  in  different  parts  of  the  field,  without  detracting  in  the  least 
from  the  credit  due  to  any  or  all  of  these,  may  we  not  say  that  it  was  a 
superintending  Providence  that  provided  for  the  previous  construction 
of  this  bridge  of  Sumner;  that  preserved  this  bridge  from  the  destruc- 
tion threatened  by  the  flood  ;  that  caused  the  sound  of  the  battle  to  reach 
McClellan  and  not  reach  Johnston  ;  that  moved  the  gallant  Sumner  to 
go  beyond  his  orders  and  march  his  troops  and  mass  them  at  the  bridge  ; 
and  that  nerved  the  whole  host  amid  its  multiplied  discouragements  to 
press  on  so  that  it  should  arrive  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  take  position 
and  resist  the  shock  of  the  Rebel  assault?  In  these,  and  indeed  in  all 
the  movements,  we  see  the  directing  wisdom  and  almighty  po\\er  of 
Him  who  shielded  us  and  our  cause  in  the  day  of  battle. 

Saturday  night,  May  31,  our  regiment,  with  others,  stopped  for  the 
night  at  the  line  of  defence  to  the  rear  of  Seven  Pines.  As  our  men  went 
into  the  fight  without  knapsacks,  canteens  or  haversacks,  and  as  they 
were  driven  back  from  our  own  camp,  they  were  entirely  without  pro- 
visions. Here,  in  this  juncture  you  all  remeniber  the  kindness  of  Gen. 
D.  B.  Birney,  our  former  colonel,  who  so  generously  met  our  wants  and 
supplied  us  with  provisions. 

The  next  day,  June  i,  the  battle  was  renewed,  but  its  action  and  its 
results  were  quite  dificrent  from  those  of  Saturday.  The  action  was 
uniformly  successful  and  the  result  was  a  complete  victory  for  the  Union 
troops.  Before  proceeding  to  give  a  brief  description  of  Sunday's  battle, 
let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  troops  in  their  several  positions.  In  taking 
this  view  we  will  quote  the  language  of  Gen.  Mindil  in  his  description 
of  the  battle  :  — 

"On  the  extreme  right,  facing  west  northwest,  partly  in  open  ground 
and  partly  in  the  woods  facing  Ur.  Courtney's  farm,  was  Gen.  Sedgwick's 
Division  of  three  brigades,  the  three  regiments  of  Couch,  already  men- 
tioned, and  five  batteries;  while  further  to  the  left,  at  an  acute  angle, 
and  parallel  with  the  railroad  and  near  Fair  Oaks  Station,  the  Division 
of  General  Richardson,  which  had  arrived  before  midnight,  was  formed 
in  three  lines  of  a  brigade  front  each,  with  one  battery  on  the  right  of 
the  first  line  and  three  batteries  of  the  division  in  reserve;  then,  in 
Hyer's  clearing,  behind  the  railroad  and  facing  south,  the  7th  Mass.  and 
3d  and  4th  Maine  Regiments  of  Birney's  Brigade,  the  38th  and  40th  New 
York  Regiments  of  the  same  brigade  in  position  to  the  south  of  the  rail- 
road, in  the  edge  of  the  woods  directly  west  of  the  Allen  farm.  Further 
to  the  left  but  >omcwhat  in  the  rear,  covering  the  large  open  field 
between  the  railroad'  and  Williamsburg  road,  was  Hooker's  Division 
ready  and  eager  for  b.ittlc  ;  the  line  to  the  south  of  the  Williamsburg 
road,  "the  third  line  of  defence,'  being  held  by  Kearney's  Division 
and  the  two  divisions  of  the  Fo-irth  Corps,  a  numerous  artillery,  over 
sixty  pieces,  defending  them.     The  pickets  of  the  three  corps  thus  dis- 
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:)oscd  were  in  communication  throughout.  On  the  right,  Sumner  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  three  brigades  of  Richardson, 
.'...d  the  remainder  of  his  corps  artillery,  he  having  in  line  and  ready  for 
.■.zv.on  over  fifty  guns,  while  Heintzelman,  on  the  left,  was  posted  in  an 
.inpregnable  position,  protected  by  over  sixty  pieces  of  artillery — the 
interval  between  the  flanks  being  held  by  the  brigade  of  Birney  and 
the  divisions  of  Kearney  and  Hooker. 

"About  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  in  the  gray  of  dawn,  the 
Confederate  skirmishers  in  front  of  Richardson's  opened  fire.  French's 
Hrigade,  with  a  regiment  of  Howard's,  at  once  crossed  to  the  south  of 
th.e  railroad,  in  readiness  for  the  expected  attack  ;  Hazard's  Batterv  of 
the  Fourth  Artillery  (six  ten-pound  Parrot  rifle  guns)  being  posted  on  its 
right  to  command  the  large  open  field  in  that  direction.  Howard's  Bri- 
.rade  was  in  a  second  line,  while  Meagher's  Irish  Regiments,  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  occupied  the  third  or  reserve  line.  The  brigades  of 
Hood  and  Whiting  confronted  this  line.  A  slight  attempt  to  cross  the 
(ipen  field  with  a  heavy  skirmish  line  and  some  regiments  of  cavalry  was 
checked  by  Hazard's  guns.  At  half-past  six  o'clock  a  determined  assault 
was  made  against  Gen.  French's  line,  the  enemy  pushing  along  the  two 
wood-roads  that  crossed  the  line,  heavy  columns  of  attack,  supporting- 
them  on  both  flanks  by  battalions  of  infantry  in  deployed  line.  The 
riring  commenced  within  half  musket  shot  and  was  maintained  at  closer 
quarters  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  enemy's  column  wavered 
and  broke.  French's  men  having  exhausted  their  ammunition — sixty 
r  jnds  per  man — were  relieved  to  enable  them  to  refill  their  cartrido-e 
"oxes,  Howard's  tVesh  regiments  taking  their  place.  Hardly  had  this  been 
<i  ne,  when  the  enemy's  column,  strongly  reinforced,  gave  a  general 
yell  and  again  dashed  forward  to  the  attack.  This  renewed  fight  was  of 
:he  most  desperate  and  sanguinary-  character,  lasting  for  more  than  an 
hour,  when  the  enemy  were  again  driven  back  without  gaining  a  sinde 
;'"jint  of  the  Union  line,  their  retreat  being  more  precipitate  than  before, 
a  rapid  artillery-  fire  accelerating  their  flight.  So  fierce  was  the  fightinc^ 
in  Richardson's  front  that  he  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  800  men  in  a 
division  much  smaller  than  Sedgwick's.  And  as  his  men  were  partlv 
;)rotected  by  the  railroad  embankment  and  the  enemy  advanced  in  thick 
"■.umbers  over  exposed  ground,  how  much  heavier  must  have  been  their 

;o,s? 

"  'At  half-past  seven  on  Sunday  morning,  when  tlie  firing  became 
heavy  on  the  right,'  says  Gen.  Heintzelman.  '  I  sent  forward  one 
'.•r:gade  and  two  regirhents  under  Gen.  Hooker,  and  on  the  right  Gen. 
Hirney's  Brigade  under  the  command  of  Col.  Ward.  The  5th  and  eth 
Nl-w  Jersey  Regiments  under  Gen.  Hooker,  moving  through  the  woods 
;  'Wards  Allen's  farm  and  the  railroad,  soon  joined  the  left  of  Birney 's 
'  'irainand,  when,  with  the  3Sth  and  40th  New  York  Regiments,  the  move 
■*  a -i  continued  through  the  timber,  the  enemy  falling  b.ick  before  thi^ 
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determined  advance.  As  Hooker  neared  the  clearing  on  Hyer's  farra, 
he  ordered  his  four  regiments  to  charge;  this  cleared  the  woods,  and  the 
enemy  were  entirely  broken  when  they  were  met  in  the  open  ground  by 
the  destructive  flank  fire  of  the  three  regiments  posted  behind  the  rail- 
road. Hooker  was  now  on  the  right  flank  and  rear  of  the  forces 
threatening  Richardson,  and  lie  was  not  slow  to  improve  his  opportunity.' 
"  While  this  was  occurring  across  the  railroad.  Gen.  Sickles,  with  the 
Excelsior  Brigade  of  five  regiments,  moved  out  the  main  Williamsburg 
road  about  a  mile,  and  having  changed  the  head  of  his  column  to  the 
left,  he  brought  it  on  the  right  by  file  into  line.  As  soon  as  his  line  was 
formed,  his  troops  opened  fire  and  advanced.  In  the  woods  the  battle 
raged  quite  heavily  for  a  few  moments,  but  Sickles  gradually  gained 
ground  to  the  front.  Sickles  soon  joined  Hooker,  and  in  union  with 
Richardson,  a  general  advance  was  made.  No  serious  opposition  was 
encountered,  and  Casey's  camp  was  reoccupied  before  two  o'clock  P.  M., 
'  the  ground  being  covered  with  the  Rebel  dead  and  wounded  as  well 
as  our  own.'  The  commanders  at  Fair  Oaks  Station  and  on  the  Williams- 
burg road  did  not  stand  on  the  defensive  ;  they  advanced,  there  being 
sharp  firing  in  front  of  both  places,  that  at  Fair  Oaks  Station  equaling 
the  most  severe  fighting  of  the  previous  day.  The  enemy's  precipitate 
flight  from  Hcintzelman's  front  prevented  more  fighting,  and-the  troops 
of  the  latter  were  in  possession  of  Casey's  camps  shortly  after  nocn  on 
Sunday.  When  all  firing  had  ceased,  about  two  P.  M.  on  Sunday,  the 
entire  field  fought  over  had  been  regained  by  the  Union  troops,  Casey's 
lines  were  reoccupied,  the  Confederates  being  in  full  retreat.  On  Mon- 
day morning,  June  2,  Hooker's  Division  advanced  two  miles  nearer 
Richmond,  without  being  seriously  resisted.  In  return  for  the  artilleiy 
taken  by  the  Rebels  on  the  first  day's  fight,  the  Union  forces  captured 
over  one  thousand  prisoners,  including  officers  of  distinction,  besides 
depriving  the  Confederate  army,  at  an  important  juncture,  of  the  services 
of  Gen.  Jos.  E.  Johnston.  The  colors,  too,  of  the  23d  North  Carolina 
were  captured  on  the  field  by  Col.  Cochrane's  regiment,  the  1st  U.  S. 
Chasseurs.  Why  Gen.  McClellan  '  made  no  step  forward  '  after  the 
battle,  it  is  ditncult  to  explain." 

Such  is  Gen.  .Mindil's  admirable  narrative  of  the  second  day's 
(Sunday)  fight.  From  the  files  of  the  War  Department  he  gathers  the 
following  statement  of  losses  on  Sunday,  June  i : 

In  Richardson's  Division  of  three  brigades,      .         .         765 

"  Birney's  four  regiments lg8 

"  Gen.  Hooker's  seven  regiments  engaged,     .         .         313 

A  total  of         .         .         .         .         .         .         .        1276 

The  enemy's  losi,  he  judges,  must  have  been  nearly  double,  and 
for  the  reason  tiiat  he  assaulted  Rich.inlson's  command  no  less  than 
three  times  with  heavy  masses,  and,  in  front  of  Hooker,  his  loss  was  at 
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least  equal.  We  have  then  an  aggregate  loss  on  both  sides  of  over  3000, 
exclusive  of  prisoners  taken,  and  this  large  list  is  a  proof  of  the  severity 
of  the  battle  on  tlie  second  day.  On  this  day,  June  r,  our  regiment, 
which  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  calls  for  special  duty,  started  on  a 
reconnoissance,  with  a  company  of  cavalry  and  three  regiments  of 
infantry  under  Gen.  Palmer.  The  force  marched  about  three  miles 
towards  the  James  River,  and,  having  met  no  enemy,  returned.  One 
man  of  Company  B  was  accidentally  wounded. 

As  your  historian  upon  this  occasion,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  remind  you 
that  this  conflict,  as  all  such  conflicts,  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
precious  lives,  and  the  incurring  of  serious  and  painful  wounds.  These 
lives,  thus  sacrificed  for  the  preservation  of  our  nobleUnion,  we  would  ever 
hold  in  cherished  remembrance.  The  wounds  thus  received  should  ever 
be  regarded  as  convincing  proofs  of  true  courage,  and  of  tried  devotion 
to  our  beloved  country.  They  should  be  considered  as  the  most  honor- 
able badges  that  can  be  worn  by  the  soldier  patriot. 

The  official  report  of  this  action  is  that  the  23d  Regt.  Penna.  Vols., 
suffered  in  killed  and  wounded,  seven  otiicers  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  men,  making  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three. 

The  total  loss,  according  to  the  report  of  Gen.  McClellan,  page  221, 
was  : 

Sumner,  1223 

Heintzelman,  1394 

Keyes 3120 

Total, 5737 

The  Rebel  loss,  as  per  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston's  report,  was : 

Longstreet's  and  Smith's  Divisions,        .        .        .        4283 
D.  H.  Hill's,  2500 

Total. 6783 

Would  you  learn  the  general  results  of  this  battle  from  a  Rebel 
standpoint  ?  It  is  the  view  taken  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  fight 
— :he  memorable  31st  of  May.  The  writer  is  the  English  aide  on  the 
Rebel  field  staff,  whom  I  have  before  quoted : 

"  .\3  I  rode  along,"  he  writes,  "  I  met  Franks,  one  of  Longstreet's 
aides,  looking  as  blue  as  indigo.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Franks  ?  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  day's  work  ?'  I  inquired.  '  Satisfied,  be  hanged  !'  he  replied. 
'I  saw  old  Jeff  (Davis),  Mallory,  Longstreet,  Whiting,  and  all  of  them, 
a  little  while  ago,  looking  as  mad  as  thunder.  Just  to  think  that  Huger's 
^'owness  has  spoiled  everything  !  There  he  has  been  on  our  right  all 
'■■v/,  and  hasn't  fired  a  shot,  althougii  he  had  positive  orders  to  open  the 
^.:ht  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning.  It  is  true  that  Longstreet  and  Hill 
'■-'■•ight  magnificently,  as  they  always  do,  and  have  gained  a  brilliant 
victory;  but  had  Huger  obeyed  orders,  we  should  have  demolished  the 
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enemy.  We  have  gained  nothing  more  than  a  brilliant  battle,  when  it 
was  intended  to  have  embraced  an  attack  at  three  points  and  all  along 
the  line,  if  the  enemy  had  accepted  it.  Johnston  is  wounded,  you_know, 
but  is  awfully  mad  about  the  miscarriage  of  his  plans.'  " 

If,  even  in  the  estimation  of  the  Rebels,  nothing  more  was  gained 
on  May  31  than  a  brilliant  battle,  what  was  realized  the  next  day,  June 
I,  but  a  repulse  and  a  defeat?  And  if  Johnston,  on  the  night  of  May 
31,  was  awfully  mad  about  the  miscarriage  of  his  plans,  how  great  must 
have  been  his  mortification  and  madness  when  he  heard  that  on  the  next 
day  all  that  had  been  so  dearly  purchased  had  been  lost  again,  and  his 
forces  driven  back  beyond  their  former  positions  !  Truly,  to  the  Rebels, 
"  Fair  Oaks"  was  a  most  disastrous  repulse,  and  a  most  mortifying  defeat. 


<^^;5^=^|^=4==l:) 


CAMP-FIRE. 


Smoking,  etc.,  etc.,  now  being  in  order,  the  cloth  was  removed, 
cigars  were  passed  along  the  line,  and  soon  the  inspiration  of  the  camp- 
rire  brought  forth  the  following   • 

Toasf — "The  Day  we  Celebrate," 

The  fields,  now  waving  with  grain. 

Twenty  years  ago,  to-day,  were  covered  with  the  slain. 

which  was  responded  to  by  Gen.  Thos.  H.  Neill,  as  follows : — 

I  am  called  on  to  respond  to  this  toast.  Indeed,  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  author  of  these  words,  but  that  makes  no  difference.  Though  twentv 
years  may  have  passed  away  since  we  fought  side  by  side,  principally  in 
the  battles  of  Virginia  and  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  I  will  venture  to 
s.iy  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  regrets  his  having  offered  up  his  life  for 
his  country  many  times  during  the  war,  or  who  would  not  proudly  Lnd 
jiadly  do  the  same  thing  again  if  it  was  required  of  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  these  deeds  were  enacted  which  we  recall  here 
to-night.  Twenty  years  since  the  war  finds  us  older  and  graver  men, 
with  our  hair  somewhat  silvered.  We  are  wiser,  I  trust,  and  better  men, 
and  no  circumstances  have  tended  more  to  mature  us  than  the  sufferin'^s 
and  privations  of  the  war.  Such  men  trust  each  other,  cling  to  each 
other,  protect  each  other  with  a  tenacity  which  no  other  circumstances 
can  create.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  here  now  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
this  Reunion  of  the  Survivors  of  the  23d  Penna.  Vols.,  in  the  future 
I- •-■ehty  years  from  nozo,  and  that  these  years  may  bring  to  you  all  peace, 
h.'.ppincss,  and  all  the  good  things  of  life  which  the  great  God  may  grant 


Comrade   J.   Spencer   Smith   then    recited   in   masterly    style    the 
fjilowing : — 

SireRIDAN'S    RIDE. 

Up  from  the  Soi'th  at  break  of  day, 

Bringing  to  Wincho.«ter  fresh  dismay, 

Th'  uTri;jhted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 

Like  a  herald  in  ba^te,  to  the  chieftain's  door 

The  t'-rril.le  ;rnnnbl<;  and  rumble  and  roar, 

Tellin;;  the  battle  was  on  onee  more  ; 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 


And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar, 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  unoontrollei. 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold, 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray ; 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down  ; 

And  there  thro'  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night, 

Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eaj;le  flight — 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 

He  stretched  away  at  his  utmost  speed: 

Hills  rose  and  fell — but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprang  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  South, 

The  dust  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 

Forebodicg  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster; 

The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 

Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls. 

Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls. 

Every  nervo  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play, 

With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed, 

And  the  landscapes  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wiud< 

And  the  steel,  like  a  bark  feil  with  furnace  ire, 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire; 

But,  lol  he  is  Hearing  his  heart's  desire — 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

.\nd  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  <'n;nr-ral  ?:iw  wore  the  groups 

Of  strn.;.rU-ri!i,  and  cLien  the  rt-tnatiug  troops: 

What  was  d'Ti- — what  to  do — a  glance  told  him  both, 

And  striking  his  spur^,  with  a  terrible  oath, 

He  dashed  down  the  line,  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 

And  the  wavo  of  n-lrt-at  checked  its  course  there,  because 

The  eip'ht  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 

With  trxm  and  with  dust  th.^  black  charger  was  gray; 

By  the  tlash  of  his  eye,  and  hia  rxd  nostrils'  play, 

He  »e<mcd  to  the  whole  grrat  army  to  say, 

"  I  h!»ve  brought  you  Sh<  ridan  all  tho  way 

From  Wincbvstcr  down  to  cavo  the  day." 
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Hurrah  !  hurrah  I   for  Sheridan  I 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  horse  and  man  ! 
And  when  their  statues  are  plaoed  on  high, 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky — 
The  American  soldier's  Temple  of  Fame, 
There  with  the  glorious  General's  name 
Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright: 
"  Here  is  the  steel  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight 
From  Winchester — twenty  miles  away  !  " 


After  music  by  the  orchestra  the 

Toasf—"  Thk  Union  Volunteer," 

A  creation  in  time  of  war — 
The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  in  time  of  peace. 

was  responded  to  by  Gen.  Alex.  Shaler,  of  New  York,  as  follows : — 

Comrades  : — 

In  selecting  me  to  respond  to  such  a  toast,  I  am  afraid  you  have 
estimated  too  highly,  as  such  a  toast  is  deserving  the  response  of  a  born 
orator;  but  you  have  me  on  detail,  and  excuses  are  not  part  of  the  duty. 
The  Union  Volunteer — what  sacrifices,  what  impulses  are  embraced  in 
the  name,  an  army  only  known  in  time  of  war,  composed  of  men  who 
swell  its  rolls  from  workshops,  homes  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them,  to 
defend  their  country.  The  histor>-  that  the  Union  Volunteer  made  in  our 
late  war  is  one  that  our  country  may  be  justly  proud  of. 

The  toast  rings  out, — "  They  are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country 
in  time  of  peace."  This  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  as  they  support  them- 
selves by  their  energy  and  work,  being  no  expense  to  the  government  in 
time  of  peace,  but  the  progressive  minds  and  hands  that  day  by  day 
build  up  the  couTitry  of  which  we  are  all  proud  to  be  citizens.  As 
the  Union  Volunteer  came  into  the  ranks  prepared  for  war,  he  went 
back  prepared  to  master  the  industries  of  the  country.  Comrades,  it  is 
a  most  cherished  honor  to  be  able  to  say,  I  was  a  Union  Volunteer;  and 
God  grant  that  you  may  always  continue  good  citizens. 


Comrade  William  H.  Markward  then  came  to  the  front,  and  sang 
the  following : — 

THE  GERMAN  FIFTH! 

Of  you'll  look  at  us  your  c)ud, 

You  will  see  some  soldiers  gay, 
Ve  belong  to  the  German  Fifth, 

Dat  bromenades  upon  Broadway. 
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Ve  march  awhile  in  single  file. 

Den  ve  change  to  two-by-two : 
You  bet  ve  make  Je  beoble  smile 

Yen  ve  march  dot  sidy  drough. 

— Double  rank — vatch  de  flank — 

Don't  dat  vas  a  splendid  drill  ? 
Mark  dot  time — ain't  dot  fine? 

Ven  ve  march  ve  don't  stand  sdiU. 
Houp-a-lal  shout  hurrah  ! 

Don't  do  vay  dot's  sure  to  kill ; 
Right  face  about,  go  inside  oud — 

Hurrah  for  de  German  Fifth  ! 

Ven  ve  vas  in  dot  army 

Ve  vas  fed  on  barrel  stave? : 
Und  ven  ve  don't  vas  fight, 

Ve  had  to  vork  at  digging  graves ; 
Und  ve  got  so  sick  und  thin,  dot 

Ton  could  easily  s.ee  us  drough; 
Und  somedimes  dey  keep  us  marching 

Dill  your  feed  vas  black  und  blue. — Cho. 

Bat  now  ve  are  home-guard  brivates, 

Ve  got  blenty  grub  to  eat ! 
Dutchmen  all  are  jealous  of  us 

Ven  ve  march  along  the  sdreed. 
Arms  quick  bresent  und  elbows  bent. 

Eyes  to  right  und  heads  up  straight, 
Mit  left  uml  right  und  moud  shut  tight — 

A  mile  a  day  dot  vas  our  gait, — Cho, 


Tlie  orchestra  then  struck  up  the  23d's  favorite,  " Rory   O' More,'' 
and  as  the  first  strains  of  the  old  familiar  tune  caught  the  ears  of  the  Ijoys,       i 
such  a  shout  of  delight  went  up  that  almost  drowned  the  notes. 


Then  followed  the  reading  of  the 

Toast — "The  23D  Penna.  Vols." 

Its  existence  began  at  the  first  call  for  troops;  may  its  survivors  perpetuate  its 

meDiorifcs  around  the  banquet-board  annually  until 

the  final  muster-out. 

which  was  responded  to  by  Col.  John  F.  Glenn  as  follows : — 

Mr.  President  and  Comrades; — 

The    intelligence    that     Fort    Sumter    and     the    flag    had     been 
fired    upon  by  the   military    forces   of    South  Carolina    was   received 
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in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  April  12,  1861.  A  few 
days  later,  April  15,  the  lamented  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  issued  his  proclamation  calling  forth  the 
militia  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
Rebellion,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.  In  obedience  to 
this  call.  Col.  Charles  P.  Dare  (now  deceased),  who  commanded  the  ist 
Regt.,  3d  Brigade,  1st  Division  of  Penna.  Militia.,  in  behalf  of  the  regi- 
ment, otfered  its  services  to  the  general  government,  which  were  at  once 
accepted,  and  on  the  21st  day  of  April,  1861,  the  regiment  was  mustered 
into  the  services  of  the  United  States,  by  Capt.  Thomas  H.  Neill,  as  the 
23d  Regt.  Penna.  Vols.,  for  a  term  of  three  months,  and  on  the  next  day 
we  let't  the  city  for  active  duty.  You  will  remember,  when  we  were 
encamped  upon  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac,  how  anxious  we 
were  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  how  we  feared  that  our  term  of  service 
would  expire  before  an  opportunity  to  display  our  courage  would  be 
given  us.  But  the  battle  of  Falling  Waters  soon  took  place,  and  our 
wish  to  meet  the  foe  was  gratified  without  serious  danger  or  inconve- 
nience. Shortly  after,  our  term  of  service  expired,  and  we  were  mus- 
tered out  of  service  on  the  31st  day  of  July;  and  several  companies 
were  mustered  in  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  i86r,  for  three  years  ;  and  on 
the  2 1st  day  of  August,  the  23d  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
David  B.  Bimey,  of  honored  memory,  reported  at  Washington  for  duty. 
You  will  recollect  the  many  pleasures  of  Camp  Graham,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  reminded  of  the  noble  men  who  succumbed  to  disease  while 
encamped  on  Queen's  farm.  As  we  proceed  in  the  history  of  the  regi- 
ment, you  will  call  to  mind  the  numerous  battles  in  which  the  regiment  was 
engaged.  But  "Fair  Oaks"  and  "Cold  Harbor"  especially  loom  up  in 
our  memory,  and  we  cannot  think  or  speak  of  these  two  conflicts  without 
calling  to  mind  the  many  brave  men  of  our  rt'jimentwho  found  an  honored 
soldier's  grave  upon  those  fatal  battle-fields.  It  was  upon  the  field  of 
"  Fair  Oaks"  that  the  23d  Regiment  gained  its  reputation  for  gallantry- 
— a  reputation  that  was  sustained  througliout  its  term  of-service,  and  of 
which  no  comrade  need  ever  be  ashamed.  My  time  is  too  limited  to 
dwell  upon  the  many  pleasant  incidents  and  thrilling  adventures  in  the 
history  of  our  regiment,  which  come  up  fresh  in  my  memory  as  I  think 
of  the  past.  I  will  therefore  conclude  my  remarks  with  the  sentiment, — 
The  23d  Regt.  Penna.  Vols.  :  may  its  survivors  perpetuate  its  memories 
around  the  banquet-board  annually  until  the  final  muster-out. 


-•\fter  the  boys  got  done  cheermg  for  "Glcnny,"  the  next 
Toast — "Our  Fallen  Comrades," 

May  we  so  guide  our  remaining  inarch  throiisjh  life  as  tojoin  thein 
at  the  final  review. 

■  as  read  in  silence. 
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Comrade  J.  Spencer  Smith  then  came  on  the  stage  and  recited 

ROLL  CALL. 

"  Corporal  Green  !"'  the  Orderly  cried, 

"  Here  !"  was  the  answer  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  lips  of  the  soldier  who  stood  near; 

And  "  Here!"  was  the  word  the  nest  replied. 

"  Cyrus  Drew  I" — Then  silence  fell — 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 

Only  his  rear  man  had  seen  him  fall, 
Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  falling  light, 

These  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  look?, 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books. 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 

The  fern  on  the  hillsides  were  splashed  with  blood, 
And  down  in  the  corn  where  the  poppies  grew, 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew, 

And  crimson-dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire, 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

'•  Herbert  Kline  1"     At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line. 
Bearing  between  them  this  Ilerbert  Kline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding  to  answer  his  name. 

"  Ezra  Kerr  I" — and  a  voice  answered  "  Here  !" 

"  Hiram  Kerr!" — but  no  man  replied. 

They  were  brothers,  these  two:  the  sad  wind  sighed  ; 
And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield  near. 

"  Ephraim  Deanel" — then  a,  soldier  spoke; 

"  Deane  carried  our  regiment's  colors,"  ho  said, 
"  Where  our  ensign  wai  shot  I  left  him  dead, 

Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 

"  Close  to  the  roadside  his  body  lies: 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  a  drink ; 
He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think. 

And  death  came  with  it,  and  closed  his  eyes." 

'Twms  a  victory,  yes,  hut  it  cost  u?  dear — 

For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night. 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight, 

Nuiabtjred  but  twenty  that  answered  "  Here  !" 
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The  next 

Toast — "  !Maj.  Gen.  David  B.  Btrney," 

Once  our  beloved  Colonel,  whose  memory  we  shall  always  cherish. 
was  read  amid  silence. 


Then  Comrade  Edmund  A.  Mass  proved  himself  quite  a  recitationist 
in  rendering 

SCHNEIDER'S  RIDE. 

From  agross  der  rifer,  at  der  broke  of  day, 

Bringin  of  Brooklyn  vresh  dismay, 

Der  noo3  vas  broughd  by  a  Dootchman  dhrue, 

Dot  der  officers  of  der  refenue 

Vonld  be  ol'erin  less  as  a'  hour  or  two, 

To  confershkate  all  der  whisky  dher  got, 

In  Schneider's  blace  or  near  dot  shpot. 

TJnd  vilderyet  der  roomers  flew, 

Dill  Schneider  didn't  know  vhatter  do  ; 

So  he  glosed  der  door,  and  he  barr't  'em  dight, 

Saying,  "Dhey  may  hammer  avay  mit  all  dher  might; 

But  ofe  dhey  got  :n,  dhen  ve  shall  see, 

Vhich  vas  der  schmar'ost — dbom  or  me," 

For  a'  hour  or  dhree  no  resht  be  got, 

Shtill  Schneider  shtayed  right  on  der  shpot. 

But  dhere  is  a  shtreed  in  Brooklyn  town, 

Dot  ishn't  bafed — dot  leads  right  down 

To  Coney  Island;  und  vot  ish  more, 

It's  a  voondor  dot  nefer  vas  used  pefore — 

It  vas  right  in  vrondt  of  der  back  of  der  shtore ; 

Und  dhere  on  dot  shtreet  vas  nine  drucks  und  a  card. 

All  loaded  mit  whisky  und  ready  to  shtard ;  , 

Dhey'rc  mos*  all  loaded  a::-]  S..-Iiueiih  r  i?li  gay. 

For  in  ten  minutes  he'll  be  more  as  a  mile  avay. 

Dhcy're  ofe  und  nodings  ish  left  ter  show 

Vich  vay  dhey  made  up  dheir  mints  ter  go ; 

Efery  dhink?  ish  mofed,  yet  not  a  sound. 

Eat  der  noise  of  der  wheels  agoin  around  ; 

Ash  so  shwiftly  dhey  go  ofer  der  ground  ; 

Und  Schneider  turns  round  und  says,  "tiood  day," 

For  DOW  he  vas  more  as  file  miles  avay. 

Shtill  shumps  der  hor«f3,  shtill  on  dhey  go, 
Und  der  vay  dhey  mofes  dot  ishn't  shlow  ; 
Dhey're  goin  down  bill,  und  farter  und  faster, 
Dhey're  drifen  ahea<lt  by  Schneider,  dheir  master, 
Who  shtjcks  to  'em  now  like  a  poor  man's  blaster  ; 
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For  veil  he  knows  dot  if  imw  he  vos  dook't, 

He  could  m.ike  up  his  mint  .lot  his  goo?e  vos  gooke 

So  efery  muJcles  he  prings  m  blay 

Cause  dhey  ain'd  any  more  as  ten  miles  avay. 

Under  dheir  vlyin'  hoofs  der  roat 

Like  a  great  big  mud-gutter  dot  flowed, 

Und  efen  der  flies  dot  corned  from  town, 

Got  tired  at  last  und  had  to  lay  down 

Und  dook  a  shmall  resht  on  der  ground  ; 

For  Schneider  und  der  horses  vent  so  fast 

Dot  efen  der  flies  gifed  oud  at  last : 

Und  der  dust  vas  thick  und  der  horses  vaa  gray, 

Und  Schneider  vas  fifteen  miles  avay. 

Der  very  first  ding  vat  Schneider  saw 

Vas  der  sant,  dhen  he  heard  der  ocean  roar; 

He  shmelt  der  salt  in  der  goot  old  preezes 

That  wafet  ofer  vhere  dhere  va^hn't  some  dreeses, 

Und  his  heart  velt  glad  und  his  shpirits  vas  gay, 

Und  der  very  horses  dhey  seemed  to  say — 

;' Ve  prings  you  Schneider,  all  der  vay 

From  Irishtown,  und  safe  der  vhisky, 

Bat  'pon  our  vorts,  it  was  rader  risky  !" 

Den  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Schneider  dhrue, 
Und  hurrah  I  hurrah  !  for  der  horses  too  ! 
Und  vhen  dheir  shadders  vas  high  und  dry. 
Let  some  bully  boy  mit  a  grockery  eye 
Get  up  on  der  top  of  a  parrel  ur.d  gry 
''  Dhese  ish  der  horses  vhat  safed  der  day 
By  cartin'  dot  vhi?ky  und  Schneider  avay 
From  Irishtown,  dwendy  miles  avay  I" 


The  next 

Toast — "The  Third  Battalion," 

Once  the  left  wing  of  the  23d;  sad  was  the  i)arting  :  in  the  language  of  to-day— it  was 

"  a  cold  day  "  for  us  all  when  they  left :  how  glad  we  are  to  have 

them  with  us  ;    may  we  continue  reunited. 

was  responded  to  by  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Mindil  :— 

Mr.  President  and  Com  hades  : — 

When  I  was  asked  at  first  to  respond  to  this  toast  in  its  more  com- 
prehensive sense  of  "  the  Third  Battalion,"  I  naturally  felt  that  some 
other  member  of  that  orj^anization,  who  had  served  throughout  its  honor- 
able career,  and  who  had  shared  in  all  its  trials  and  dang^ers,  should 
have  been  selected  to  do  lionor  and  justice  to  the  heroic  deeds  of  the 
gallant  men  who  cumj^uied  it.     But  when  I  was  told  that  the  response 
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should  refer  more  particularly  to  the  sad  partin-g  twenty  years  ago,  and 
to  the  happy  reunion  of  this  day,  I  could  hesitate  no  longer,  having  been 
a  participant  in  both  events,  and  having  held  rank  in  both  the  original 
organization  and  in  the  Third  Battalion.  Never  can  I  forget  the  indigna- 
tion of  my  fellow-soldiers  of  companies  L,  M,  P,  O,  and-R,  when  the 
disagreeable  rumors  that  had  been  circulating  through  our  camp  for 
many  weeks,  found  realization  in  the  otScial  promulgation  of  the  dread 
order  for  our  dismemberment.  We  were  to  be  detached  from  the  dear 
old  regiment,  and  our  dreams  of  future  glory  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
fortunes  of  a  strange  and  unknown  command.  Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the 
sorrows  of  that  occasion,  the  sad  scenes  at  parting,  when  we  severed 
our  happy  relations  with  an  organization,  in  whose  progress  we  had 
taken  not  only  the  greatest  pride,  but  in  whose  success  and  glory  we  had 
a  confidence  that  could  not  be  shaken.  Yes,  my  comrades,  "it  was  a 
cold  day  for  us  all,"  and  for  the  Third  Battalion  it  was  also  the  day  of  its 
first  great  trial.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  were  volunteers,  and  not 
regulars,  and  when  we  responded  to  our  country's  call  to  arms,  by  enlist- 
ing in  defence  of  her  most  righteous  cause,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the 
privilege,  as  well  as  of  the  right,  accorded  to  every  voluntary  citizen 
soldier,  of  joining  and  serving  with  the  regiment  of  his  choice.  We 
earnestly  and  solemnly  agreed  with  the  government,  in  the  presence 
of  high  Heaven,  to  enlist  not  only  "for  three  years  or  during  the  war," 
but  also  in  the  "23d  Pennsylvania  Regiment";  and,  as  obedient 
soldiers,  we  had,  up  to  the  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  dread  order,  faith- 
fully adhered  to  our  part  of  the  contract.  Our  rolls  did  not  bear  the 
name  of  either  deserter  or  mutineer.  And  when,  to  our  surprise  and 
consternation,  the  government,  ignoring  our  first  wishes,  committed 
what  we  believed  then  to  be  an  unrighteous  violation  of  the  agreement 
between  us,  in  separating  us  permanently  from,  the  organization  of  our 
choice,  and  in  transferring  us  arbitrarily  to  another  and  a  strange  com- 
mand, whose  ranks  were  recruited  in  a  far,  distant  part  of  our  State,  was 
it  astonishing  that  the  first  thought  of  every  man  was  insubordinate,  and 
the  first  impulse  of  every  heart  was  one  of  disobedience  and  resistance? 
Fortunately  we  had  been  trained  in  a  school  of  iron  discipline,  by  our 
first  beloved  and  lamented  commander,  and  when  the  keen  smart  of 
disappointment  was  over,  when  our  indignation  had  somewhat  abated, 
after  we  had  reasoned  together  out  of  patriotic  hearts,  and  when  we 
remembered  that  above  all  else,  it  is  a  soldier's  first  duty  to  obey — to 
accept  and  execute  the  orders  of  his  superiors  without  criticism,  and 
unflinchingly,  then  we  determined  to  yield  at  least  outward  obedience, 
and  we  marched  away  manfully,  though  with  bleeding  hearts,  from  the 
camp  of  the  regiment  of  our  choice. 

Nor  were  we  of  the  Third  Battalion  the  only  mourners.  Our  more 
fortunate  comrades  who  remained  behind,  and  whose  pride  in  the  "  big 
regiment"  was   equal  to   our   own,  stood   mutely   by,  with   sorrowful 
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countenances,  which  portrayed  but  too  plainly  their  sufferings  and  sym- 
pathies, as  we  filed  slowly  past  them  for  the  last  time,  as  members  of  the 
same  regiment.  Indignant,  disappointed,  sad  at  heart,  and  overcome 
with  grief,  the  good,  soldierly  instinct  within  us  soon  prevailed,  and  as 
we  crossed  into  the  new  encampment,  we  determined  sikntly,  yet 
unanimously,  that  our  future  conduct  should  prove  worthy  of  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  gallant  regiment  from  which  we  had  just  so  tenderly 
parted.  It  was  consoling  to  know  that  we  were  to  remain  in  the  same 
brigade  with  our  former  comrades,  and  when  we  should  meet  the  com- 
mon foe,  that  we  could  still  stand,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  defence  of 
the  common  cause.  And  when  the  enemy  was  met,  for  the  first  time, 
in  deadly  conflict  on  that  memorable  last  day  in  May,  the  twendeth 
anniversary  of  which  we  celebrate  to-night,  you  of  the  23d  who  fought 
so  bravely  and  well  under  the  dashing  leadership  of  the  talented  and 
educated  soldier  who  presides  here  so  peacefully  to-night,  were  rejoiced 
to  know,  that  just  as  sturdy  blows  were  struck,  and  just  as  good  and 
gallant  fighting  done,  by  the  heroic  men  of  the  Third  Battalion,  who  rallied 
under  the  standard  of  the  6ist ;  as  at  Fair  Oaks,  so  everywhere  through- 
out the  war.  Grand  and  glorious  as  was  the  career  of  the  23d,  it  was  fully 
equaled  by  thedistinguished  conduct  of  the  6ist.  The  patriotism  and 
courage  of  our  men,  developed  and  strengthened  by  the  thorough, 
soldierly  discipline  of  Birney,  was  as  conspicuous  under  the  cool,  intrepid 
leadership  of  Rippey  and  Speer,  as  it  was  under  the  brilliant  dash  of 
Neill,  or  the  stubborn  courage  of  Glenn.  All  our  battalions,  both  in  the 
23d  and  6ist,  made  a  splendid  record,  and  we,  the  survivors,  meet  here 
to-night  in  proud  consciousness  of  having  belonged  to  a  regiment,  whose 
superior,  in  all  that  pertained  to  soldiership,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
service. 

To-night  we  are  once  again  united.  Peace  and  plenty  smile  over 
the  land,  and  we  need  fear  no  order  t'rom  the  War  Department,  from 
corps,  division  or  brigade  headquarters,  that  will  separate  us  again. 
"  How  glad  we  are  to  meet," — undisturbed  by  the  roar  of  artillery,  the 
shriek  of  shell  or  the  rattle  of  musketry  ;  the  painful  spectacle  of  war  is 
not  before  us,  and  as  we  gather  round  this  festal  board,  thankful  to  God 
for  our  preservation,  grateful  for  this  happy  reunion  of  tried  friends  and 
comrades,  v.-e  sadly  and  reverently  recall  the  memories  and  forms  of 
loved  ones,  who  went  down  in  the  terrible  carnage  of  battle,  and  many 
of  whom  still  sleep  their  last  sleep  on  fields  consecrated  by  their  blood 
and  yours,  in  the  days  that  tried  men's  souls.  In  the  beautiful  words  of 
Gen.  Woodford,  so  eloquently  spoken,  to  our  comrades  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  at  their  annual  reunion,  in  Cleveland,  ten  years  ago, — 
"  They  are  sleeping  before  Vorktown,  up  through  the  dark  forests  of  the 
Peninsula  to  where  Malvern  Hill  still  stands  sad  and  crimson.  They 
are  sleeping  where  they  fell,  on  the  fields  of  the  second  Manassas,  and 
up  the  pikes  and  on  the  mountain  sides  of  Maryland,  and  at  Antietam 
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of  glorious  memory.  They  are  sleeping  where  they  fell,  on  the  slopes 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  Mary's  Heights.  Their  ashes  hallow  disastrous 
Chancellorsville.  The  early  flowers  of  springtime  bloom  on  the  graves 
at  Gettysburg,  where  God  gave  us  great  victory  in  answer  to  a  nation's 
prayer  of  agony.  They  are  sleeping  at  Mine  Run.  Through  the 
tangled  thickets  of  the  Wilderness  forward  to  Spottsylvania,  down  by 
Deep  Bottom  and  Cold  Harbor,  around  Petersburg  and  far  across  the 
Weldon  Road  and  Five  Forks  they  lie.  And  there,  thanks  be  to  God 
most  humbly  and  heartily,  came  victory  at  last !  *  -x-  *  *  * 
Around  us  press  these  thronging  memories  to-night.  Back  comes  the 
past.  Into  these  aisles  and  by  your  sides  shadowy  forms  are  gathered. 
The  comrade  who  wasted  in  the  hospital ;  he  who  fell  by  the  wayside  ; 
he  who  was  with  you  as  you  went  over  the  rifle-pit ;  and  all  are  here — 
the  living  and  the  dead.  We  take  the  old  touch  of  elbow,  and  are  one 
in  the  deathless  bonds  of  an  eternal  union." 

We  of  the  23d  are  proud  of  and  glad  to  welcome  back  you  of  the  6ist; 
and  we  of  your  old  Third  Battalion,  eagerly  and  warmly  grasp  the  ex- 
tended hand  of  our  old-time  comrades,  glad  too  to  be  back  again  in  the 
old  organization,  joining  our  prayers  with  yours,  that  for  many  years  to 
come  we  may  continue  to  meet,  as  vve  meet  to-night,  in  happy,  social 
reunion. 


Comrade  W.  H.  Flennard,  of  Co.  G,  then  appeared  in  several  of 
his  character  songs,  provoking  peals  of  laughter. 


Then  followed  the 

Toas/— "The  6ist  Penna.  Vols." 

ilalf  of  whom  were  onee  part  of  us.     We  feel  proud  of  the  part  they  took  in  makinj; 
the  brilliant  record  of  this  gallant  regiment. 

Lieut.  John  W.  Ryan  responding  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Soloiers,  Friends: — 

It  is  with  feelings  of  extreme  anxiety  that  I  rise  to  respond  to  the 
toast — the  6 1st  Regt.  Penna.  Vols.,  for  I  well  know  that  the  history  of 
that  gallant  corps  is  a  theme  worthy  of  the  time,  thought,  and  ability  of 
an  orator. 

I  therefore  beg  your  indulgence  and  ask  you  to  accompany  me  to 
Camp  Graham,  on  Queen's  Farm,  in  the  springtime  of  twenty  years  ago, 
for  it  was  then  and  there  that  some  of  us  yet  living,  as  well  as  many 
gallant  spirits  that  are  dead,  learned  our  first  great  lesson  as  soldiers — to 
obey  orders,  no  matter  how  unreasonable  they  may  be  or  seem  to  be. 

The  officers  and  men  we  left  in  the  23d  could  not  appreciate  our 
feelings  on  that  bright  spring  morning  as  we  fell  in  line  and  marched 
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out  of  the  camp  ;  we  felt  that  it  was  an  outraije  without  a  single  redeeming 
trait.  The  effect  of  that  outrageous  order  was  to  tear  asunder  hearts  that 
learned  to  love  and  respect  each  other  for  the  many  excellent  qualities 
that  displayed  themselves  during  the  few  short  months  that  v/e  were 
associated  together.  Our  reception  by  the  six  companies  that  then  com- 
posed the  6ist  Regt.  was  of  a  quiet  and  orderly  nature,  which  seemed  to 
say,  these  people  from  Philadelphia  look  neat  and  clean— will  they  fight 
as  well  as  they  look  ?  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  our  first  impression 
of  the  Pittsburgers  was  not  calculated  to  inspire  respect  for  them  as 
companions  or  confidence  in  the  material  that  we  found  as  being  able  to 
keep  up  a  proper  esprit  dii  corps,  such  as  we  had  left  behind  in  the  33d. 
But  alas,  how  wide  we  sometimes  aim  from  the  object  that  we  feel  so 
certain  of  strikmg,  and  so  it  proved  to  be  in  the  judgment  and  im- 
pression as  to  what  sort  of  material  composed  the  old  and  new  of  the 
6ist  Regt.  Penna.  Vols.  Our  impressions  and  fears  of  each  other  were 
without  the  slightest  foundation,  and  I  announce  it  here,  and  fear  not  to 
have  it  proclaimed  throughout  our  land,  that  the  record  made  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  6ist  Regt.  Penna.  Vols.,  for  devotion  to  its  coun- 
tr>''s  flag,  for  discipline,  for  endurance  under  the  most  trying  ordeals, 
for  a  spirit  to  do,  to  dare — yes,  to  die  I — stands  without  peer  in  the  annals 
of  war  or  the  history  of  a  nation. 

Look  at  the  brilliant  record  that  our  gallant  old  regiment  has  handed 
down  to  posterity.  From  the  tenth  day  of  April,  1862,  when  we  pitched 
our  tents  on  the  bank  of  Warwick  Creek,  in  front  of  the  right  of  the 
Rebel  lines,  until  the  close  of  that  brilliant  action  at  Rappahannock  Sta- 
tion, Nov.  7,  1S63,  we  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  no  less  than  30  officers 
and  496  enlisted  men,  among  the  former  our  gallant  Col.  O.  H.  Rippey, 
of  Pittsburg,  and  another,  equally  as  good,  as  true,  as  noble,  as  brave, 
and  fit  to  succeed  Rippey,  as  he  did — I  allude  to  our  gallant  fellow-towns- 
man, Geo.  C.  Speer.  Again,  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1864, 
which  began  with  us  on  May  4,  until  the  regiment  halted  near  Fort 
Powhattan,  a  space  of  time  less  than  thirty  days,  we  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  30  officers  and  400  enlisted  men.  I  saw  no  less  than  19  officers 
in  one  field  hospital  tent,  all  wounded  from  that  accursed  angle  at  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House,  and  all  from  our  gallant  regiment. 

I  saw  my  own  company  on  the  night  of  May  12,  that  had  left  camp 
eight  days  before  full  of  life,  hope  and  patriotism,  reduced  from  65  to  10, 
commanded  by  a  private.  No  officers,  no  sergeants,  no  corporals, 
and,  as  you  see,  not  many  privates ;  not  one  man  who  had  shirked  his 
duty,  and  not  a  single  prisoner  taken.  Again  we  find  this  gallant 
regiment,  but  alas,  now  reduced  to  less  than  125  men  and  3  officers, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1864.  in  front  of  Gen.  Early,  at  the  Berryville 
crossing  of  the  Opequan,  where  again  it  sanctified  the  soil  of  Virginia 
with  the  blood  of  23  of  its  officers  and  men  ;  among  them  Col.  Greene 
cannot  hide  the  effects  of  the  terrible  wound  he  received  on  that  occasion. 
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Again  we  find  this  gallant  little  band,  now  only  2  officers,  and  less  than 
ICO  men,  before  daylight,  on  the  morning  of  October  19,  1S64,  encamped 
in  fancied  security  on  the  banks  of  the  peaceful  Cedar  Creek,  and  their 
leader  twenty  miles  away,  when  the  enemy  burst  on  them  like  an  ava- 
lanche ;  and  see  that  grand  old  corps,  the  Sixth,  how  it  reels,  staggers 
and  sways  to  and  fro  like  a  mighty  sea  before  it  breaks,  and  is  lost;  but 
see,  the  leader  has  come,  and  at  the  sublime  moment  the  clear,  ringing 
voice  came — Forward  !  forward,  men  !  The  tide  of  battle  is  turned,  the 
enemy  are  flying,  and  the  exultant  cry  of  victory  speeds  like  lightning 
along  the  lines  of  blue,  and  another  proud  legion  is  added  to  the  honor 
and  glory  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  Oh,  what  a  day  to  live  to  see  !  Oh, 
what  a  place  to  die  1 

And  our  gallant  little  band  of  the  6ist,  where  were  they  ?  Let  this 
attest :  14  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  gallant  Capt.  Taylor  and 
the  brilliant  young  officer,  Capt.  Barrett,  among  the  dead  ;  not  an  officer 
now  for  duty,  and  less  than  90  men  out  of  our  grand  but  unfortunate 
old  regiment. 

Soon  after  the  handful  of  gallant  spirits  that  was  left  was  reinforced 
with  many  recruits,  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  1864,  it  was  on  its  way 
to  rejoin  its  companions  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Again  does  she  present  an  undaunted  front  to  the  enemy,  for  we  see 
her  in  line  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  i,  1S65,  now  increased 
to  a  regiment  of  nine  companies,  under  that  gallant  soldier  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  Col.  Jno.  Crosby.  See  the  troops  in  motion  ;  and 
among  the  very  first  to  rush  over  the  enemy's  works  was  our  regiment, 
carr}-ing  all  before  it,  and  after  the  engagement  presenting  to  our  general, 
as  a  slight  testimonial  of  its  valor,  two  stand  of  the  enemy's  colors,  a 
whole  wagon  train,  more  prisoners  than  were  men  in  the  regiment, 
sixteen  horses,  together  with  three  brass  twelve-pounders  and  caissons. 

In  this  battle  the  brave  Crosby  was  killed,  Orr  wounded,  and  some 
thirty-five  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Five  days  later  the  regiment  fired  its  last  shot  in  the  fight  at  Sailor's 
Creek,  and  three  days  later  Lee  surrendered.  The  war  u-as  over,  the 
regiment  returned  soon  after  and  received,  as  it  deserved,  the  congratu- 
lations of  its  friends  and  all  L^nion-loving  people.  Thus  we  see  the  6ist 
Penna.  Vols,  stack  its  arms  at  the  close  of  a  terrible  war  and  return  to 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  of  home,  of  family  and  friends,  with  a  glorious 
record  to  look  back  on,  and  in  front  a  peace  dawning,  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  will  last  for  many  generations  to  come. 


The  Chairman  then  read  the  following 

Toast—"  To  OUR  New  York  Co.mrades," 

We  send  hearty  greetin(»r  to  the  »urvivors  of  the  Fir-it  Loni;  Island,  Chusseurs  and 

two-stcrs  ( 122'! ! ;  niay  the  hondj-  of  fraternity  cemcntcil  while 

brigaded,  never  break  asunder. 
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and  suggested,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Gen.  Cochrane, 
who  was  to  respond  to  this  toast,  hearty  cheers  for  these  gallant  New 
York  regiments,  the  boys  responding  by  rising  en  masse,  making  the 
welkin  ring  with  cheers  upon  cheers. 


Comrade  Tom  Kay  was  then  called  to  the  front,  and  with  his  inim- 
itable cane  solo  made  the  boys  shout  with  laughter,  and  nothing  would 
do  but  they  must  have  some  more,  so  he  gave  them,  in  his  most  comical 
style, 

PAT'S  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

Did  you  hear  tell  of  Paddy's  Museum, 

Its  ancient  and  modem  antiquities; 
If  not,  when  ye  hear,  ye'll  see  'em 

Of  their  fame  all  old  Ireland  speaks. 
I  was  always  considered  a  lover 

Of  antiquities,  sure,  from  my  birth, 
And  did  somehow  or  other  discover, 

What  nobody  else  could  on  earth. 

CHORCS. 

So  don't  talk  about  Barnum's  iluseum  ; 

If  in  pa-sin'  my  hou.se  you  will  stop. 
There's  things,  you'll  be  struck  for  to  see  'em, 

In  Paddy's  curiosity  shop. 

I've  been  twinty-nine  times  round  the  globe, 

And  niver  took  sleep  night  or  day; 
I've  had  double  the  patience  uv  Job, 

To  bring  all  these  relics  away. 
With  great  kindness  I  have  been  trated, 

I've  bin  twice  kilt  and  shot  into  two, 
You'll  belave  it  all  whin  I've  related 

My  list  of  curiosities  through. 

The  relic  I  take  the  most  pride  on, 

Is  Onld  Mother  Shipton's  birch  broom, 
The  one  the  ould  .:;irl  would  fly  stride  on. 

When  she  din'd  wid  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
And  I've  got  the  mattock  anl  spade, 

With  which  .\datu  the  ground  cultivated. 
And  an  oulJ  furrin'  coin  that  was  made 

Before  ever  the  world  was  created. 

I've  a  walking-stick  not  very  pliant, 

Don't  fancy  I'm  pitchin'  it  strong; 
It  belong'd  to  the  Irish  fii:int. 

An'  it's  just  two-and-thirty  feet  long; 
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I've  his  boots,  too,  and  they  are  like  towers, 
A  coach  you  might  inside  theui  drive, 

If  you'd  fall  in  oue,  coh  !  by  the  powers.' 
Ye'd  niver  be  got  out  alive. 

I've  the  bustle  of  Jupiter's  mother. 

An'  Vanua  the  goddess'  stays  ; 
An'  I've  got  the  steel  pen,  an'  no  other. 

Wid  which  Shakf>speare  wrote  all  his  plays. 
Pre  got  Dr.  Dodd's  kitchen  table, 

Fve  the  brains  of  the  famed  larned  pig, 
IVe  the  roof  off  the  Tower  o'  Babel, 

An'  an  Irish  Ambassador's  wig.- 

I've  got  a  froze  flame  from  Mount  Etna, 

That  was  caught  by  a  man  passing  by  ; 
I've  a  sly  Cupid's  dart  forged  at  Gretna, 

An'  the  lash  of  Pope  Gregory's  eye; 
I've  the  toe-nail  of  ugly  Mahomet, 

I've  the  whiskers  of  Whittington's  cat, 
I've  got  Miss  Queen  Elizabeth's  bonnet. 

An'  ould  Mother  Hubbard's  cock  hat. 

I've  a  tree  her^  that  lump  sugar  grows  on, 

Widout  aither  damage  or  hurt; 
I've  a  handkerchief  Mars  blew  his  nose  on, 

An'  the  Queen  Otaheita's  she-shirt; 
An'  I've  got  King  Laertes'  bowl, 

That'll  hold  twenty  gallons  or  more  ; 
An'  the  very  identical  roll. 

That  the  Baker  gave  Mrs.  Jane  Shore. 

I've  got  all  sorts  of  relics  and  stones, 

I've  got  patched  coats  widout  any  stitches; 
I've  a  portion  of  Gulliver's  bones. 

An'  a  pair  uv  King  David's  ould  breeches. 
I'll  conclude  now,  because  my  physician 

Says  singing  too  much  turns  the  brain  ; 
But  I'll  give  you  the  second  edition, 

Some  night  when  you  drop  in  again. 

CHORDS. 

So  don't  talk  about  Barnum's  Musaum  , 
If  in  passia'  my  houie  you  will  stop. 

There's  things,  you'll  be  struck  for  to  see  'em, 
la  Paddy's  cariosity  shop. 


Then  was  read  the  last 

Toast—"  Company  Q," 
Known  in  all  commandg,  but  not  honored,  eithtr  by  the  paymaster  or  sutler. 
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responded  to  by  comrade  Johnny  Carrigan,  of  F  Company,  in  a  most 
amusing  manner,  as  follows  : — 

My  Fellow-Crocodiles  : — 

You  that  were  once  of  O  Company,  dost  thou  remember  ho>v  we 
used  to  pack  the  guard-house,  just  to  give  the  officer  of  the  day  some- 
thing to  do  ?  Well,  I  should  smile  broadly  if  you  didn't.  Again,  ray 
beloved  wood-ticks,  don't  you  never  forget  those  happy  days  when  Com- 
pany O  squad  used  to  clean  out  the  sutler,  and  how  the  sut.  would  raise 
the  prices  after  such  a  clean  to  make  up  for  losses. 

And  again,  mv  worthy  bed-bugs,  did  you  ever  count  the  number  of 
ointment  boxes  you  used  up  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  crush  the  little 
enemy  ?     Why,  our  losses  in  that  direction  were  enormous  ! 

My  gentle  gazelles,  do  you  often  lay  awake  at  nights  thinking  of  our 
losses,  especially  the  loss  of  pay  those  court-martial  fellows  used  to 
impose  upon  us  ? 

And  again,  my  honorable  coffee-coolers,  wasn't  it  grand  to  lay  off  in 
the  woods  seven  or  eleven  miles  to  the  rear,  suffering  intense  anxiety 
awaiting  when  those  terrible  engines  of  war  ceased  their  4th  of  July  at 
the  front  ?  Yes,  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  we  of  the  old 
company  were  the  last  to  reach  camp — and  the  last  to  leave  camp, 
especially  on  a  move  forward. 

Why,  my  bone-polishers,  there  is  not  a  provost-marshal's  record  but 
on  what  the  proud  name  of  our  company  does  appear. 

And  again,  my  Oscar  Wildes,  who  of  our  number  can  forget  how  we 
once  ran  the  mail,  and  how,  with  the  tangle  in  the  canteens,  we  made 
things  howl  ?  But  these  once  happy,  and  perhaps  sad,  days  have  passed, 
and  we  are  here,  and  mean  to  stay,  until  the  last  surviving  member 
of  Q  Company  remains,  even  if  v/e  arc  carried  home  in  a  furniture  car. 


This  terminated  the  order  of  exercises,  and  with  cheers  upon  cheers 
for  Generals  Neiil,  Shaler,  Mindil,  Chaplain  Shinn,  Colonels  Glenn,  Wal- 
lace, and  others,  the  boys  passed  to  the  front  to  shake  good-bye  to  their 
old  Colonel,  Gen.  Neill,  it  being  one  of  the  affecting  scenes  of  the  evening. 
as  they  took  each  other's  hand;  and  with  the  Chair  announcing  the  hope 
that  they  all  would  meet  again  at  the  next  reunion,  May  3,  to  celebrate 
Mary's  Heights,  the  happy  reunion  closed. 
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The  following  letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  E.  D.  Keyes,  was  received  the 
morning  after  the  reunion,  and  we  deem  it  a  pleasure  to  publish  it  as 
part  of  our  reunion,  esteeming  it  a  cherished  tribute  to  the  old  regiment : 

San  Francisco,  May  25,  18S2. 
Dear  Sir:— 

Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  inviting  me  to  be  present  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  31st  of  this  month,  to  attend  a  banquet  to  be  given  by  the 
survivors  of  the  23d  Penna.  Vols.,  was  received  last  evening.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  delay  in  the  transmittal  of  your  flattering  invitation,  has  put 
it  out  of  my  power  to  arrive  in  time  to  attend  the  banquet,  which  is  to 
commemorate  the  t^ventieth  anniversary  of  the  terriljle  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 
If  it  had  reached  me  in  time,  I  should  have'dropped  all  other  engagements, 
and  hastened  with  alacrity  to  greet  my  friend  Gen.  Neill,  who  commanded 
the  gallant  23d,  and  other  Pennsylvanians  who  fought  with  me  on  the 
memorable  day  you  are  about  to  celebrate. 

Pennsylvania  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  sons,  whose  deeds  at 
Fair  Oaks  enriched  her  history,  They  were  there  by  thousands — many 
to  be  killed  or  maimed,  some  to  contract  diseases  which  subsequently 
proved  fatal ;  but  of  those  who  escaped,  I  trust  a  great  number  will  meet 
together  to  compare  memories,  and  verify  statements  which  may  hereafter 
serve  for  a  full,  true  and  impartial  history  of  a  battle  which  is  yet  to  be 
written. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  from  the  time  the  first  shot  was  fired 
upon  Sumter,  till  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the  calendar  marked  no  three 
hours  in  which  the  cause  of  this  Union  was  in  greater  jeopardy  than  it 
was  from  four  o'clock  till  seven  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1S62. 
Casey's  Division  had  been  broken  throughout,  and  it  and  the  two  brigades 
of  Kearney's  Division,  which  were  the  only  two  of  Heintzelman's  Corps 
which  took  part  in  the  fight  at  Seven  Pines,  were  nearly  all  scattered,  and 
the  entire  Rebel  force  had  come  into  action. 

Among  the  names  of  the  heroic  Pennsylvanians  whose  brave  con- 
duct it  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  again 
mention  the  foliowmg : 

There  were  Gens.  Heintzelman,  Naglee  and  Abercrombie,  Cols.  Xeill, 
McCarter,  Rippey  and  Rowley,  of  the  23d,  93d,  6ist  and  lo^d  Penna. 
\'oli.,  Mai.  West,  Capts.  Brady,  Miller  and  McCarthy,  of  the  Penna. 
\'ol.  Artillery,  and  Capt.  Jackson,  of  my  start.  Rippey  was  killed  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  Heintzelman  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature  in 
peace,  but  I  trust  death  has  shunned  the  others,  and  that  they  will  be 
present  to  tell  what  they  saw  and  know  to  be  facts.  We  all  owe  it  to  the 
truth  of  history  to  contribute  our  testimony,  unbiased  by  ambition, 
resentment,  or  prejudice;  and  if  any  one  shall  be  able  to  say  that  for 
any  similar  reason  I  ever  abated  the  praise  which  was  justly  due  to  an\- 
man  who  ever  served  under  me,  then  let  the  venom  of  detraction  v.iii  h 
has  alreadv  smirched  mv  name  wa^te  me  further. 
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Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  essentially  the 
battle  of  the  4th  Corps,  which  I  con^manded.  It  bore  the  brunt  and 
witnessed  the  ending-  of  the  conflict  on  the  31st,  and  its  losses  amounted 
to  more  than  one-fourth  its  actual  combatants,  and  far  outnumbered  the 
combined  losses  of  the  2d  and  3d  Corps  during  the  two  days  the  fight 
continued. 

My  report  of  the  battle  drew  from  several  Pennsylvanian  officers 
strong  expressions  of  approval,  and  the  brave  Gen.  Heintzelman  testified 
to  me  in  writing  his  surprise  at  the  accuracy  with  which  I  had  detailed  the 
events  of  the  day.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  historians  who 
have  described  the  battle  have  relied  chiefly  on  the  conjectures  of  officers 
and  men  who  gave  their  opinions  of  conduct  they  did  not  witness,  or 
perhaps  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  slanderous 
tongues. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  this  letter  may  reach  its  destination  towards 
the  end  of  your  feast.     If  it  does,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  sound  my 
greetings  to  my  former  fighting  companions  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice  ? 
With  high  respect, 

I  remain  your  faithful  servant, 

E.  D.  KEYES. 
Ex-Major  General,  Commanding  4th  Corps. 

Wm.  J.  Wray,  Esq., 

Chairtnan  Committee  0/  Arrangements, 

Philadelphia. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  REUNION. 


Our  first  Reunion  was  a  decided  success,  in  strength,  behavior  and 
social  enjoyment.  211  survivors  of  the  old  command,  with  our  guests 
making  a  total  of  235,  sat  around  the  banquet  board;  many  of  the 
comrades  had  not  met  each  other  since  their  discharge  from  the  service. 
Old  ties  of  friendship  were  renewed,  recalling  the  days  of  comradeship 
in  camp  and  field,  and  happy  were  the  moments  spent  in  rehearsing  old 
times.  The  inspiring  music  of  Post  2  Orchestra,  the  eloquent  addresses 
of  those  responding  to  the  Toasts,  the  ably  rendered  recitations  and 
songs,  and  the  masterpiece  of  the  evening,  the  oration  delivered  by  our 
beloved  Chaplain  Shinn.  all  went  to  make  the  event  a  most  happy  one. 
To  those  who  contributed  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred,  and  those 
comrades  who  volunteered  their  services  in  entertaining,  they  will  ever 
be  gratefully  remembered ;  and  to  Gens.  Neill  and  Shaler  and  Chaplain 
Shinn,  who  came  so  far  to  be  with  us,  we  heartily  thank.  May  we  all 
answer  roll-call  May  3,  1883,  to  listen  to  the  story  of  Mary's  Heights. 
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